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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


triumph, which may have important interna- 

tional reactions, by securing the unanimous 
approval of the Cabinet, the State Premiers, and the 
Parliamentary leaders of all parties, to the terms of his 
second Note on the Security Pact. The fact that the 
interchange of views on this project is continuing, in an 
improving international atmosphere, is perhaps of even 
more importance than the actual progress made with 
the Pact. It would hardly have been possible for Herr 
Stresemann to carry his colleagues with him in this 
further effort at conciliation, if the French Govern- 
ment had not given him substantial assistance by hasten- 
ing their evacuation programme. Not only is the with- 
drawal of troops from the Ruhr being rapidly carried 
out, but it is now definitely announced that the “‘ sanc- 
tion ’’ towns of Diisseldorf, Dortmund, and Ruhrort are 
to be evacuated immediately. These towns were occu- 
pied in 1921 to put pressure on Germany in connection 
with reparations, and they were not mentioned in the 
London Agreement, by which the evacuation of the 
Ruhr was promised. The Germans contend, however, 
that they secured an oral promise from M. Herriot at 
the London Conference that the “ sanction ’’ towns 
should be included, and it is a sign of the improvement 
in Franco-German relations that this statement should 
have been accepted. The fury of the French Right at 
the concession serves to emphasize its significance. 

* * *” 


He STRESEMANN has achieved a personal 


The tone of the German Note is extremely con- 
ciliatory, but, in substance, it firmly rejects, as was 
inevitable, M. Briand’s distortions of the original Ger- 
man offer. In particular it makes it clear that the 
arbitration treaties which Germany is prepared to make 
with her Eastern neighbours would be modelled on her 
existing treaty with Switzerland, and would not be of 
the comprehensive character which would permanently 
prohibit frontier modifications. The actual terms of 
the Note on this point are significant :— 

“The German Government contemplated treaties of 
arbitration such as have been concluded during the last 


few years by Germany as well as by a number of other 
Powers. Treaties of this kind, modelled on the corres- 


ponding terms of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
exhaust, in the opinion of the German Government, 
the possibilities existing under present conditions of 
bringing about, with prospects of practical results, the 
arbitral settlement of conflicts among States.’’ 

* * * 


The most encouraging feature of the German Note 
is the reliance that it places upon the Covenant. Be- 
sides the foregoing reference, and the long section devoted 
to the question of Germany’s entrance into the League, 
there are two other passages in which the spirit of the 
Covenant is invoked. In contending that the Pact could 
not “exclude for all future time the possibility of 
adapting existing treaties to changed circumstances by 
way of peaceful agreement,’’ the German Government 
point out “ that even the Covenant of the League of 
Nations allows for stich necessities.” And again, when 
protesting against the French claim to “ guarantee ’’ an 
arbitration treaty between Germany and Poland and to 
be the sole judge as to when and by whom that treaty 
had been broken, they say :— 

“The German Government, therefore, hope that 
their misgivings concerning these points can be removed 
by the Allied Governments. They believe that they can 
all the more expect this, as otherwise the guarantee 
system could not be brought into harmony with the 
spirit of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Where- 
as, according to the Covenant, the question whether a 
disturbance of peace exists has to be decided by a care- 
fully regulated procedure, and the application of coer- 
cive measures is subject to conditions which have to be 
conclusively established, all these decisions, according to 
the system outlined in the French Note, would be put 


into the hands of one of the contracting parties.” 
* * 


It looks, indeed, as though the German Govern- 
ment in examining more closely the length which they 
are prepared to go in guaranteeing the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes are coming to the conclusion that the 
terms of the Covenant adequately cover their inten- 
tions. They still protest, however, with some vehemence 
that, while they remain disarmed in the midst of an 
armed continent, they cannot subscribe to Article 16 
of the Covenant, and recent visitors to Berlin assure 
us that this reservation is taken very seriously there. 
The spectre of a Russo-Polish war, in which Germany is 
called upon to participate to the extent of allowing 
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French troops to cross her territory to assist Poland, 
seems to have a firm hold on the imaginations of German 
publicists. It is a pity that they are not equally fertile 
in visualizing the embarrassment which a French general 
would feel in depending upon lines of communication 
across the whole of Germany. And the renewed influ- 
ence which Germany would acquire in Europe by the 
simple act of joining the League is another theme upon 
which these imaginations might usefully be employed. 
For it is towards membership of the League that Ger- 
many is moving fast. This last Note, in spite of its 
reiteration of the objection to Article 16, marks a con- 
siderable advance in that direction, and we do not despair 
of seeing Germany’s adhesion in September. 
* * * 

All this week the Cabinet has been in the throes 
of a crisis over its Naval programme, but as we go to 
press a decision is said to have been reached, and Mr. 
Baldwin’s postponed statement is again promised. 
Whether there are personal rivalries in the Cabinet to 
accentuate the crisis, we will not presume to say. The 
statements of the pundits on such matters are too obscure 
and contradictory to be convincing. The ‘‘ Morning 
Post,’’ for instance, after assuring us on Tuesday that 
there is a ‘‘ plot in the Cabinet ’’ to get rid of Mr. 
Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and that 
it is impossible to suppose “ that either Mr. Churchill or 
his allies care very much whether five cruisers or fifty or 
none are ordered,”’ tells us on Wednesday that “ there has 
been an honest difference of opinion between colleagues 
who have the good of the country equally at heart.’’ But 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ destroys the effect of this reassuring re- 
cantation by asserting, on Wednesday, that it is common 
knowledge ‘‘ that the present First Lord has been the 
object, almost since the present Government was formed, 
of a series of rumours and insinuations which had ncthing 
whatever to do with his views on new construction.”’ 
However that may be, there is a good and sufficient 
explanation of the whole crisis in the exigencies of Mr. 
Churchill’s finance. The Chancellor has so mortgaged 
future revenue by giving away his surplus without pro- 
viding for the pensions scheme, that he cannot face 
another budget unless the construction which Mr. Bald- 
win’s last Government regarded as essential is now 
admitted to be grossly excessive. 

* * * 

The cruiser debate in the House last week suffered 
from the fact that there was no definite programme before 
the House to be criticized. With the exception of one 
or two Unionist members who appear to regard financial 
stability as having no relation to national strength, the 
speakers of all parties were agreed that the present 
political and financial position calls for a reduction of 
naval expenditure to the minimum consistent with 
national security. Unfortunately it is just at that point 
that the real dispute begins. The most disappointing 
feature of the debate was the failure of the Opposition to 
press the Government for a clear statement of the policy 
in relation to which they framed their estimates. Are 
they based on an estimate of the minimum force required 
to protect our vital communications, or on the supposi- 
tion that we may have to develop a big offensive force in 
the Pacific? What weight do the Government attach 
to the Four-Power Pact as a protection for our Pacific 
interests? What is their attitude to the proposals for 
agreed limitation of the lighter types? On these ques- 
tions the Government speakers threw no light, and the 
majority of the Opposition speakers ignored them. It 
was left to Commander Kenworthy to press for a new 
Washington Conference, and for Mr. Ammon to mention 
Singapore. 


These things seem to us much more important than 
the exact number of cruisers to be laid down in any year 
or series of years. It is perfectly true that if obsolescent 
ships are not replaced, the effective strength of the Navy 
will gradually dwindle to nothing. It is also true that 
the functions of cruisers, especially in trade defence, 
render the number of units as important a factor as their 
quality, in estimating effective strength. On all grounds 
it is desirable at the present juncture to go slow even in 
replacement ; but we should have much less hesitation in 
accepting the Government’s or the Admiralty’s estimate 
of the number of replacements required, if we could be 
sure that there was some definite principle behind the 
standard aimed at; that it represented a reasoned 
estimate of national requirements and not the pressure 
of dockyard and shipyard votes; and that it was not 
affected by dreams of future naval expansion in the Far 
East. We have always been profoundly suspicious as to 
the effect of the Singapore base on future construction, 
and that remains our gravest anxiety. Ultimately, there 
is no hope of escape from a new armament competition 
except in an application of the Washington principle to 
the lighter types, and the hopes of agreed limitation will 
inevitably be wrecked if we claim a standard based on 
remote and preventable contingencies. When the 
Government come to make their statement on future con- 
struction, we hope the discussion will centre on these 
points of principle rather than on technical details. 

* + * 

While the coal crisis, which we discuss on another 
page of this issue, naturally commands the lion’s share 
of public attention, other events in the industrial world 
should not be ignored altogether. Last week’s meeting 
of the unions concerned in the proposed “ fighting ”’ 
alliance shows that this project must not be considered 
mere talk. As we have frequently pointed out, Labour 
views the general movement for wage reductions as a 
concerted attack by capitalism, and it does not suit the 
tactics of the Government or the employers to inform 
the rank and file that our currency policy necessitates 
a reduction in money wages. The future of the new 
alliance, however, largely depends upon the way in 
which the General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
acquits itself in the impending crisis: if it intervenes to 
the satisfaction of the miners, future efforts will be 
devoted to strengthening it, rather than to superseding 
it by another organization. Meantime, the N.U.R., at 
any rate, shows no disposition to force on the railway 
wage issue, to make it synchronize with the impending 
coal stoppage. Contrary to expectations, the Southport 
Conference gave no decision as to the companies’ pro- 
posal for a 5 per cent. reduction all round, and the 
N.U.R. are meeting in open conference this week all 
the other unions concerned, except the A.S.L.E. and F., 
which has decided to refuse to negotiate at all. Last 
but not least, this week-end will probably see a stoppage 
in the wool textile industry: the employers have posted 
notices to enforce a 5 per cent. reduction in wage rates, 
and Sir David Shackleton’s last-minute effort to bring 
the parties together again has failed. Reports indicate 
a most stubborn attitude on both sides, and the Lord 
Mayor of Bradford has characterized the position as ‘“‘ the 
most serious in the history of that city.’”’ 

* a * 


The proceedings under the Safeguarding of In- 
dustries regulations have been somewhat overshadowed 
lately by the new procedure adopted in the important 
case of iron and steel. An application was made in the 
ordinary way by the iron and steel manufacturers for a 
protective duty, but instead of referring it to a Safe- 
guarding Committee, the Government have instituted a 
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special inquiry by the newly constituted Committee of 
Civil Research. Meanwhile, the reports of the Safe- 
guarding Committees on gloves and superphosphates 
have been received by the Government, and that on gas 
mantles is expected shortly. For the present these 
reports are being kept secret. The idea was that when 
an industry had qualified for protection, a special Bill 
should be introduced by the Government imposing a 
duty on competing imports. Now, however, this device 
is proving an embarrassing one, for the time of Parlia- 
ment up to the adjournment has been fully allocated, 
while to promise protective legislation next session would 
be to invite extensive dumping of the articles con- 
cerned. The President of the Board of Trade stated 
last week that no other Safeguarding Committees are 
now sitting, but we suspect in that case that several 
applications are being held up by the Board. 
* * * 

The Shanghai shooting incident, it is understood, is 
now to be made the subject of a judicial inquiry, and 
the British Government have agreed to act in conformity 
with the result of the inquiry. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the delay in taking this step is due mainly to the 
refusal of the Chinese Government to co-operate in a 
judicial inquiry unless the whole of their political de- 
mands were concurrently discussed. The delay is, never- 
theless, extremely unfortunate. A judicial tribunal, 
with power to take evidence on oath and cross-examine 
witnesses, is likely to be a more effective instrument for 
establishing the facts beyond cavil than the Commission 
appointed by the Diplomatic Body ; but its appointment 
at this juncture inevitably bears the appearance of an 
attempt to burke the report presented by that Com- 
mission, and the recommendations which the Diplomatic 
Body is reported to have made. If this suspicion is to 
be removed, it is essential that the tribunal shall be set 
up immediately, that its proceedings shall be public, and 
that the report of the Diplomatic Commission shall be 
before it. Further, the constitution of the tribunal. it- 
self must be such as to guarantee the highest degree of 
impartiality, and the Chinese themselves must be repre- 
sented on it, whether by a nominee of the Peking Govern- 
ment or no. 

. >. ¥ 

It is also stated that, at the conference between the 
Foreign Secretary and the American, French, and 
Japanese Ambassadors, there was general agreement as 
to the desirability of convening the Tariff Conference 
provided for in the Washington Treaty, and undertaking, 
at the earliest possible moment, a general inquiry into 
the question of extra-territorial rights. The greatest 
obstacle to a settlement of these problems is the chaotic 
condition of China herself, and the lack of a central 
Government sufficiently representative to speak for the 
whole nation, and capable of enforcing its authority in 
the provinces. This does not, however, absolve the 
Powers from the obligation of doing all they can to fulfil 
the engagements entered into at Washington. There 
are strong reasons for believing that the restoration of 
stability in China depends largely on the holding of the 
Tariff Conference, and recent events have emphasized the 
importance of the inquiry into extra-territoriality. It 
is not a question of an immediate and total abandonment 
of extra-territorial rights. What is required is that the 
Powers shall give proof of their desire to render the 
working of the system as little obnoxious as possible, and 
their readiness to abandon it if and when conditions 
permit. By carrying out a strictly judicial inquiry into 
the Shanghai shootings, and making it clear that they 
are ready, so far as possible, to discuss tariff and treaty 
revisions, they will immensely strengthen the hands of 





those moderate leaders of Chinese opinion who have long 
been seeking a remedy for the present disorders. 
* * * 

There is a new situation of much interest in the 
Indian Swarajist party. Mr. Motilal Nehru, of Alla- 
habad, has been appointed to the leadership, with Mr. 
Gandhi’s complete approval. He is directing the 
movement for a reunion of the parties in the Indian 
National Congress, which body has been for some years 
entirely Gandhist and Swarajist. Mr. Gandhi’s contri- 
bution to this effort is the surrender of his last con- 
dition—namely, the obligation upon all Congress dele- 
gates and officials to spin their daily quota of cotton 
yarn. As party leader in the Assembly and the country 
Mr. Nehru, presumably, should be able to go forward 
without concerning himself much with the Mahatma’s 
special activities, whatever they may be in the ensuing 
stage, while he will seek to mobilize his followers behind 
a programme for giving effect to the later policy of 
C. R. Das. That was not at all definite, except in its 
condemnation of methods of violence; but it offers a 
chance of resumed co-operation with the Government of 
Bengal. 


* * * 

The British delegation to the League Assembly 
meeting in September has been appointed in good time. 
It is to consist of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Cecil, 
Sir George Grahame, the Duchess of Atholl, Mr. A. M. 
Samuel, and Sir Cecil Hurst. This strikes us as an 
admirable selection. It is certainly right that the dele- 
gation should be headed by the Foreign Secretary, for he 
alone can speak with full authority on international 
questions. The choice of Lord Cecil as second delegate 
is no less desirable. There is no man who possesses a 
closer knowledge of the League’s work, or a finer influ- 
ence in its counsels than he; and his absence, for the 
first time since the League was founded, was one of the 
disasters of last year’s Assembly. The delegation 
should indeed create a very different impression from 
that of last year. The more one hears of Lord Par- 
moor’s evolutions when he was left in charge at Geneva, 
the more astonishing they appear. His appointment 
was probably the greatest blunder of the MacDonald 
régime ; and those who know most about its results do 
not hesitate to describe it as a crime. At the next 
Assembly we shall at least be represented by men with 
a thorough grip of the questions at issue. 

* * * 

After indescribable scenes the Tennessee trial ended 
on the tenth day, with the expected verdict of guilty 
against the teacher, J. T. Scopes, and a fine of 100 
dollars. Judge Raulston throughout behaved like a 
child, confessing at the end that his follies were due to 
his ignorance of the law. On the last day but one of the 
hearing he gave up pretending to direct the court, 
leaving the two champions, W. J. Bryan and Clarence 
Darrow, to fight it out. Darrow thereupon put Bryan 
into the witness-box and subjected him to a scornful in- 
quisition for the purpose of forcing him to contradict 
himself on his literal belief in the Old Testament. The 
old Fundamentalist collapsed, the crowd behaved as at 
a bull-fight, and the Judge ordered Bryan’s testimony 
to be expunged from the record as irrelevant. If there 
was anything in the trial more ludicrous than this, it was 
the Judge’s practice of sending the jury out of court 
whenever Evolution came under discussion. Expert 
evidence was barred, but a few selected statements on 
Evolution by men of science were admitted in writing. 
The case goes to the Supreme Court of Tennessee, and 
thence to the Supreme Court in Washington, there to be 
decided strictly on the constitutional issue, from which 
it should never have been removed. 
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THE MENACE OF INDUSTRIAL WAR 


E are likely to have need very soon for all our 
\ X / reserves of mutual tolerance and understand- 
ing. We must still cherish the faint hope 
of averting a national stoppage in the coalfields, but it 
is idle to pretend that this hope is more than faint. 
A fortnight has been spent on the effort to induce the 
two parties to resume negotiations; but the attainment 
of this objective, with the aid of distinctions, theological 
in their subtlety, between ‘‘ withdraw ’”’ and “‘ aban- 
don,’’ will bring us no nearer to bridging the huge gulf 
which yawns between the positions of the disputants. 
And if a conflict comes, we shall be lucky if it does not 
spread. The woollen industry may cease work before 
the mines. In engineering and shipbuilding and on the 
railways, a movement towards lower wages is in pro- 
gress, which rallies the latent feelings of solidarity 
among the workers, and which lends to projects of united 
action a reality which they would otherwise lack. No 
one can place limits to the area of the industrial strife 
which a coal stoppage might entail. No one can place 
limits to the consequences to our national position and 
to our social stability of a far-flung industrial conflict. 
The situation is more menacing than it was in 1921; 
more menacing, because we have already had 1921, and 
the dangers of such a process increase by repetition. 

It is little enough that cutsiders can do to help. 
Undoubtedly the situation calls for a spirit of com- 
promise, coolness of judgment, and, above all, a sense 
of responsibility on the part of the leaders on both sides 
of the industrial world. Those qualities are by no 
means lacking. On the whole, they are manifest on the 
labour side in as high a degree as ever before, or as it 
is reasonable, perhaps, to expect ; for, if Mr. Cook is 
an extremist, Mr. Cook is not an autocrat in the 
Miners’ Federation, while no one could desire in critical 
positions steadier or more conciliatory leaders than Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Gosling. The employers, when the 
real gravity of the mine-owners’ plight is borne in mind, 
have not displayed a truculent mood. The demeanour 
of the Government has been irreproachable, and no 
better Court of Inquiry could have been constituted than 
that composed of Mr. Macmillan, Sir Josiah Stamp, and 
Mr. Sherwood. But the difficulties of the problem are 
immense, and easy appeals to the two sides to be reason- 
able, as though it was all a squabble of Kilkenny cats, 
are more likely to irritate than to soothe. If we are not 
to be ungenerous in our judgments, if we are to avoid 
the growth of unnecessary social bitterness, we must do 
our best to see the problem as it really is. 

The crux of the problem is that the mine-owners 
must obtain a substantial reduction in their costs, unless 
they are to abandon the attempt to compete in world 
markets, while the wages of the miners are already so 
low that they would rather face the rigours of a hope- 
less contest than submit to further heavy cuts. It is not 
as though the miners had any hope that the prosperity 
of the industry would be restored if they were tc mect 
the owners half-way. On the contrary, the notion that 
price has practically nothing to do with the demand and 
that the owners are really the victims of an illusion in 
laying such stress upon reducing costs, has gained a 
strong hold upon the miners. It is more than a debating 
point with them ; it is a conviction which they can find 
much in the recent history of the industry to justify ; 
and we are glad, therefore, that the Court of Inquiry 
has seen the importance of cross-examining the owners 
upon this point, and extracting all available data that 
may throw light on it. In our opinion the demand for 
coal is very sensitive to price; but this does not make 


the outlook less forbidding for the miners. As we see 
it, some reduction in costs is necessary to keep the export 
trade from declining further; but no one can suppose 
that even if the owners’ demands were adopted in their 
entirety, the pits which have closed down during the 
last few weeks would be reopened, and that the unem- 
ployed miners would be speedily absorbed. Sacrifices, 
required to prevent things from getting worse but 
carrying little promise that they will make things better, 
may be imperative; but they are not easy to incur. It 
is not easy to be reasonable when you are deprived of 
hope. 

Various factors have contributed to the present situ- 
ation. During the post-war years, there has been a pre- 
vailing tendency towards a decline in the world demand 
for coal, owing to the growing use of oil and of water- 
power, and the development of more economical coal- 
using plant. This trend was masked during 1923 by the 
occupation of the Ruhr, only to prejudice our export 
trade the more severely afterwards. Reparation coal 
deliveries tend, to some extent at least, to disturb the 
ordinary course of trade. For these reasons, the British 
coal industry was doing badly enough last year. For 
these reasons alone, its condition might be expected to be 
somewhat worse to-day. If its present plight were to be 
attributed (as is the common fashion) wholly to such 
influences, the situation would be a desperate one indeed, 
for these are essentially permanent factors, requiring 
equally permanent remedies ; and it is intolerable to con- 
template as a solution either a permanent reduction in 
the standard of living of the miners, or a permanent 
reduction of our export trade to the level that we must 
expect if our present costs of production are main- 
tained. Nor, be it added, is there any royal road out of 
the difficulty through a comprehensive reorganization 
of the industry. Reorganization on workmanlike lines, 
such as those outlined in ‘‘ Coal and Power ”’ last year, 
is urgently desirable on many grounds; but we must 
not expect it to achieve miracles in the way of reducing 
costs. 

But, as our readers know, we regard as incomplete 
the above diagnosis of the malady. The coal trade is 
suffering not only from essentially permanent troubles, 
special to itself, but from an essentially temporary 
trouble, common to all the export industries—the trouble 
of an uneconomically high exchange. This is a sugges- 
tion which many naturally find disconcerting, and the 
repetition of which many others may perhaps find weari- 
some. But it is not really wise to brush it on one side, 
on the ground that it reflects on the wisdom of many 
worthy people, or that it is too late to go back on the 
gold standard now. To face a situation frankly and 
fully often helps in unexpected ways; you can never tell 
until you try. Let us see if the present situation does 
not seem somewhat less desperate, less utterly intract- 
able, when we recognize the part played by the exchange. 

First a few words as to the nature of this influence. 
To deny that a 10 per cent. rise in the exchange (unac- 
companied by a proportionate rise in gold prices) must 
make it more difficult to export is absurd. This question 
does not admit of argument. The only possible question 
is whether the difficulty is one which the export trades 
can easily surmount. It is not wise, as Mr. Churchill 
rightly says, to stimulate exports artificially by a depre- 
ciated exchange ; we should lose more than we should gain 
by such a policy ; and if the exchange had been previously 
depreciated, so that the rise of the past year had meant 
the removal of an artificial stimulus to exports rather 
than the imposition of an artificial handicap, we should 
endorse Mr. Churchill’s Mansion House defence. But 
that the position is in fact the opposite of this, that the 
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exchange had been appreciated for long before gold 
parity was reached, and is now altogether out of relation 
to our price-level, is surely proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt.’ It is proved by the almost universal depression 
of the export industries, by the balance of foreign trade, 
and by the artificial steps which are deemed necessary to 
maintain the exchange at par. City Editors are busy 
justifying the embargo imposed by the Bank of England 
on overseas loans, pointing out that it helps to ease the 
money situation, and to make less likely a serious credit 
stringency when the payments of the autumn season cast 
their strain on the exchange. Precisely. But what is 
the real significance of all these measures to prevent 
Englishmen from lending abroad, and to encourage 
foreigners to lend money here? They amount to a 
“ pegging of the exchange’’ every whit as artificial as 
the pegging of war-time. The discrepancy between our 
exchange and our price-level is causing us to export too 
little and to import too much; and we are squaring the 
balance of foreign payments by borrowing short more 
than we are lending long. So long as we square the 
account in this way, we put off the outflow of gold and 
the general deflation that would otherwise ensue; we 
thus put off the evil day for the sheltered trades; but 
we prolong and aggravate it for the unsheltered. 

General deflation on a considerable scale is the logi- 
cal corollary of the present situation. If it could only 
be effected smoothly and equally and simultaneously, it 
would be comparatively innocuous, for the cost of living 
would then come down along with money wages, and 
no body of workers would have their standard of living 
appreciably reduced. Unfortunately it is one of the 
inherent vices of the process that it cannot be so effected, 
that some must accept wage cuts well in advance of the 
fall in the cost of living, others lagging well behind, 
while the disparities thus created are never fully levelled 
out. The export trades, which suffer directly from the 
high exchange, are marked out as the first and leading 
victims, and to this their present plight is in large 
measure due. The outlook for them on this reasoning 
is gloomy enough ; for it must be some time before they 
can obtain commensurate relief from a reduction in the 
cost of living. But it is at least something that there 
should be a prospect of relief on the horizon. 

Might not the coal situation be somewhat easier to 
handle if this aspect of the situation were generally recog- 
nized? The immediate problem, as Sir Josiah Stamp 
put it at the Court of Inquiry, is how to reconcile what 
industry can bear and what human nature can bear. 
Might not a reasonable compromise be effected along 
the lines of a small reduction in wages now, and provision 
for further reductions conditional upon and propor- 
tionate to a fall in the cost of living? 

This suggestion depends, of course, on the assump- 
tion that general deflation, entailing a material fall in 
the cost of living, is in fact likely to ensue. And here 
serious questions of practical policy arise. For the time 
being, as we have said, a distorted trade equilibrium is 
being sustained by artificial means. An embargo on 
foreign loans is not one of the recognized, time-honoured 
“correctives ’’ of the gold standard. It was not our 
practice in pre-war days to guard against an outflow of 
gold by preventing Englishmen from lending abroad. 
Is it justifiable to persist in such a policy to-day? 
General deflation is a hideous thing, so hideous that we 
may well shrink from going out of our way to bring it 
to a head, even though that is the only channel through 
which the export trades are likely to obtain relief from 
an almost intolerable burden. But is it reasonable or 
wise to load the dice against the export trades? That 
—let there be no mistake about it—is what we are now 
doing. 

It is high time that we had a clearer statement 
than we have yet had from Ministers as to the practices 
that are now being pursued, and as to the policy, if 
any, that lies behind them. It will not do to pretend 
that an embargo maintained by the Bank of England 
is no concern of the Government, or that the situation 
is “ natural” or “shackled to reality ’’ so long as that 
embargo is maintained. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF FASCISM 


(From a CorRESPONDENT.) 


N July 13th, in Florence, Professor Salvemini 
O was liberated provisionally after having been 
kept in prison for thirty-five days because a 
typesetter named Pinzi, who had turned King’s evidence 
in a preceding trial, and had mentioned Prof. Salve- 
mini’s name as one “he thought he had heard men- 
tioned amongst other names ”’ as responsible for the 
clandestine publication of a broadsheet, could not be 
admitted as witness by the tribunal. Prof. Salvemini 
was conveyed to the law courts handcuffed and in an 
armoured car, followed by another full of policemen. 
After the sentence he was taken back to prison in the 
same vehicle for the accomplishment of ‘‘ necessary 
formalities ’’ before he was set free. A large number 
of Fascisti had gathered together outside the law courts, 
and (according to a Fascist newspaper) the word went 
round that a number of members of the Opposition had 
foregathered to assist at the trial, and that their pre- 
sence had a political significance which it would be neces- 
sary to restrain. A small group of people not belonging 
to the Fascist Party came quietly down the stairs of 
the ‘‘ Palazzo di Giustizia ’’—amongst them Sig. Gon- 
zales, a Socialist member of Parliament, Sig. Ansaldo, 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Lavoro,’’ a paper published in 
Genoa, who had come to assist at the trial for profes- 
sional reasons, Prof. Alessandro Levi, of Florence 
University, and Sig. Rossetti, “ medaglia d’oro,’’ i.e., 
V.C., one of the heroes of the war. They were immedi- 
ately attacked violently by the Fascisti armed with sticks 
and cudgels. The police and ‘‘ carabinieri ’’ intervened 
and were able to push the small group of people especi- 
ally aimed at by the Fascisti into two little shops. In 
spite of a vast concourse of police, a compaay of infantry 
and a squadron of cavalry (on foot, according to the 
account given of the scene by a Fascist paper), the Fascisti 
laid siege to the two shops, into which they forced an 
entrance. Whereupon they knocked down those who 
had taken refuge there and beat and cudgelled them. 
They broke up a ladder full of rusty nails with which 
they beat Sig. Rossetti. After two and a-half hours, 
peace was restored and the wounded taken to 
hospital in ambulances. 

Sig. Rossetti, who, during a lull in the battle, 
before the shops were besieged, had been asked by the 
Mayor of Florence to shake hands with him, answered: 
‘*T refuse to shake hands with a functionary of the 
Fascist Government.’’ He has since been denounced 
by the Mayor to the Public Prosecutor for insults and 
will be tried in due course. Prof. Salvemini’s counsel, 
Avv. Marchetti and a colleague Avv. Lattes, were beaten 
and wounded by Fascisti two days after at Siena. 

This is, of course, by no means an isolated incident. 
It would be materially impossible to give an account of 
the brutalities, of which beatings are the most innocuous, 
committed by the Fascisti all over Italy every day. A 
terrible case is the following one. At Mirandola, a 
member of the Milizia Fascista outraged a young girl 
and confessed his crime to her father, at the same time 
enjoining upon the latter to sign a paper declaring him- 
self guilty of the crime. Upon the father’s indignant 
refusal, he was taken by force to the headquarters of the 
fascio, where he was beaten until he died. Sometimes 
the murderers are brought to trial, but they have been 
consistently acquitted “for want of proofs,’ The 
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judges are creatures of the Fascisti, the members of the 
jury know perfectly well that if their verdict were un- 
favourable, they would be killed or—at the very least— 
beaten and deprived of their livelihood. It is asking 
much of a poor man, who has a wife and children, to 
be a hero. 

In Italy nobody now believes that the trial of those 
accused of the murder of Sig. Matteotti will take place. 
The ‘‘ Corriere della Sera’’ of July 11th reports the 
opinion of Sig. Farinacci, secretary of the Fascist Party, 
published in his paper ‘‘ Cremona Nuova,’’ upon the 
amnesty which is imminent. ‘‘ It will be liberal,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ and will probably include homicide ‘ preter- 
intenzionale’ (i.e., when death has ensued without 
there being intention to murder). Those who have pub- 
lished defamations in the Press will, however, be ex- 
cluded from it.’’ This means that it will be said that 
Sig. Matteotti was not murdered, but was killed by 
accident during a beating administered to him which 
he was attempting to resist. The second part is directed 
against those who are suspected of abetting the publica- 
tion of clandestine newspapers. 

In the light of this forecast, it is interesting to read 
the following utterances of the Duce in the sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies on June 6th, 1924, five days before 
the murder of Sig. Matteotti: 

Mussolini, Prime Minister, Home Secretary and 
Secretary ad interim for Foreign Affairs: “In Russia 
there are magnificent masters! We need only imitate 
what is done in Russia ’’ (noise, applause, exchange of 
invective between the extreme right and extreme left). 
“They are magnificent masters and we are wrong not to 
imitate them entirely, for by this time” (this to the 
left) “ you would not be herg, you would be in prison ”’ 
(‘al bagno penale ’’). 

Gennari: “ We have just been there, onorevole 
Mussolini, and are ready to go back if it is a question of 
our faith.’ 

Mussolini : ‘‘ You would have got shot in the back ” 
(meaning in Russia) (interruptions). “ But we have the 
courage and you shall be shown it! ’’ (Applause, noise.) 
“ We are still in time! And sooner than you imagine! ”’ 

Strange language in the mouth of the Prime Minister 
of a Constitutional Country. 

General De Bono, ex-director of ‘‘ Public Security,” 
whose trial by the High Court composed of members of 
the Senate has just ended in an acquittal—was acquitted 
through ‘‘ insufficiency of evidence.’? He had been 
accused by Sig. Donati, editor of the Christian Demo- 
cratic paper, ‘‘ Il Popolo,’’ on sixteen different counts, 
amongst them of having been one of those responsible 
for the assassination of Sig. Matteotti, of having had 
knowledge of its preparation, and of having done 
nothing to prevent it, having organized and led the 
attack on Prof. Amendola, and of having protected 
those who had taken part in it. On these particular 
charges General De Bono was acquitted, as I have said, 
for want of evidence! But what is one to think of the 
head of a Government who remains passive and refuses 
to take up the challenge when one of his highest officials 
is accused of having participated in or ordered crimes 
and personal attacks, of having speculated in the sale 
of arms and munitions belonging to the Government, 
of having allowed women of ill-fame to use his offices 
for business in which he was a partner, of having bought 
the hotels of Vallombrosa for the purpose of establish- 
ing a casino for gambling, of having been a member of 
an association of delinquents known by the name of 
Cheka, to whom are imputed numerous crimes and 
outrages to persons, &c., &c.? The very existence of 
such charges sheds a very strong light on Mussolini’s 


high officials. The High Court does not find General 
De Bono guilty of having had dealings with the Cheka 
attached to the Home Office, but it does not deny its 
existence. In the National Fascist Assembly held on 
January 28th, 1924, Mussolini himself tacitly acknow- 
ledged the existence of this organization. 

‘“‘ Those who are supposed to be the good Tyrant’s 
evil Councillors are five or six persons who come to me 
every morning with a daily report informing me of all 
that is happening in Italy ; and this, save in exceptional 
cases, never lasts more than half an hour. Be this as 
it may, I wish to thank these men who are my most 
intimate fellow-workers in my daily labours, and who, 
more particularly, share with me the bitter bread of 
direct responsibility in the Fascist Government, and to 
express to them, here in your presence, all my feelings 
of friendship and gratitude.’ 

The majority of the members of this Cheka have 
now been in prison for over a year, awaiting trial on 
charges of murder or incitement to murder. Will they 
be tried? Will Sig. Mussolini not seize some oppor- 
tunity for dissociating himself from these damaging 
companions? 

During the Austrian régime reactionary and 
oppressive laws and police measures applied to all citi- 
zens who did not submit to them. During the régime 
inaugurated by the Fascisti their laws and measures 
apply only to the Opposition. 

The post and railways are under the control of the 
Milizia Fascista. During this year, in a town which 
shall be nameless, about a thousand men working on the 
railway were called together by order of the authorities 
and surrounded by members of the milizia. They were 
then searched to ascertain if they had cards of member- 
ship of the Socialist or ‘‘ Popolari ’’ (Christian Demo- 
cratic) Parties on them, or secretly published news- 
papers in their pockets. There is no right of associa- 
tion, either public or private, for the Opposition, which 
may hold no meetings, not even in a room in a private 
house. The Government has the right to dismiss a func- 
tionary, magistrate, judge, school teacher, member of 
the army or navy, &c., without giving any reason or 
simply for not being a Fascist. It accepts and encour- 
ages delation. There is no liberty of the Press. Between 
January and July of this year the ‘‘ Giustizia,”’ organ 
of the Unitarian Socialists, has been sequestrated fifty 
times—the ‘‘ Popolo,’”’ organ of the Christian Demo- 
crats, seventy times. After two warnings a paper can 
be suppressed altogether. The ‘‘ Corriere della Sera ”’ 
(Liberal), the ‘‘ Voce Repubblicana,”’ ‘‘ Il Mondo ’”’ 
(Democratic), and the ‘‘ Avvanti’’ (Socialist Maximalist) 
have already received one warning although the decree 
has only been in force for a month. None of these 
measures have the force of law, as constitutionally they 
have not been ratified by the Senate. They are decrees, 
rapidly discussed and voted in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The new Press law was not even included in the order 
of the day. It was sprung upon Parliament late at night 
by Sig. Mussolini on the last day of the Session. The 
few members of the Opposition who had not joined the 
‘“* Aventini,’’ Sigg. Giolitti, Salandra, Orlando, and 
members of the Combattenti who up to that moment 
had remained faithful to Sig. Mussolini, left the Cham- 
ber and the decree was carried in a few minutes by a 
unanimous vote of the Fascists. Since then Sig. Musso- 
lini has rid himself of the two members of his Govern- 
ment who were not Fascists, Sig. De Stefani, Minister 
for Finance, and Sig. Nava, Minister of National 
Economy, and has replaced them by partizans. 

From these signs and portents the reader may form 
his own judgment as to present conditions in Italy. 
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ON THE LIST AND OFF IT 
H AS the average voter any notion of the confusion 


into which law and custom have got the work 
of registering electors? 

How much in need of being looked into this busi- 
ness of making Liste of Electors seems to be was demon- 
strated to me last week. I am what is called an Over- 
seer of the Poor. Therefore there were delivered to me, 
in my village, ‘‘ for public inspection,” 

(a) A copy of the Register of Voters in force for 

the parish, 

(b) a List of Newly Qualified Voters, and 

(c) a List of Persons no longer qualified as Electors 

(because they are dead). 
Along with all these papers, there comes a treatise, 
of two pages quarto, on Claims and Objections. 
Frankly, I could not make head or tail of some of it. 

Is the average reader of what I am now writing 
any more skilful? Some of the voters on this List of 
Parliamentary and Local Government Electors are 
labelled R., some O., some H.O., some R.O., some 0.0., 
one B.P. Right off, can you say what all these initials 
stand for? If you are in a position to amaze a child in 
these matters by saying that you know what they mean, 
then I ask you, Can you tell me just what constitutes 
an R., an O., an H.O., an R.O., an O.0., or a B.P.? 
I simply do not believe, unless you are a registration 
agent, that you can tell me. 

It seems R. means Resident, O. Occupier, H.O. a 
married woman whose husband is an Occupier, R.O. a 
man Resident who is also Occupier, O.0. a woman 
Resident who is also Occupier, and B.P. business 
premises, a survival of the plural vote system under 
which a person living in one county has a vote in 
another. 

It might be thought that, when one had once learnt 
all these initials, List framing would be relatively 
simple. Not a bit of it. A minute’s examination of 
the List shows errors. Yet the qualifications for electors 
seem so plain in “ Whitaker ”’: 

“ PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS 

“Man. 21 years of age. Residence for 6 months 
in constituency or a contiguous constituency or county. 
Or occupation of land ar premises of £10 annual value 
for business purposes for the same period. Additional 
vote, at a university, for degree holders. 

‘‘Woman. 30 years of age. If entitled to be re- 
gistered as Local Government elector for the occupa- 
tion of land or premises of £5 yearly value, or if the wife 
of a man entitled to be so registered. Also degree qualifi- 
ia “ Loca GOVERNMENT ELECTORS. 

‘‘ Man. 21. Occupation of any land or premises in 
local government area. Or occupation of rooms as a 
lodger, provided the rooms are let unfurnished. 

“ Woman. 21. Where the conditions of occupation 
of property would entitle if a man. 30 years of age 


when the wife of a man who is entitled to be registered 
in respect of premises in which they both reside.”’ 


That, except for the provision regarding absent 
voters, is all, apparently, the law has to say. 

Now mark the application of it. Our Revising 
Barrister rules that persons living at home or with rela- 
tions who are the Occupiers, are, if men, to be put on 
the List as Residents. But, if they are women, they are 
not to be put on at all. Two women claimed that each 
of them rented a room unfurnished from their fathers. 
Both claims were refused. 

Take a certain Farmer, A., now a bailiff to B., 
the man who rents the farm. B. is properly Occupier 
of the farm and house. But, in any event, A. would 
have a vote as Resident. As a fact, he is the Occupier 
of the house as he, not B., furnished it and occupies it, 

although only by the good pleasure of B. If then he 


be de facto Occupier Mrs. A. has a vote as H.O. The 
Barrister allows both A. and his wife on the register. 
But, surely, there is some uncertainty as to whether, 
first, A. ought to have a Local Government vote, and, 
in the second place, whether Mrs. A. ought to have a 
vote at all? In the neighbourhood a philanthropist has 
a number of boys’ homes, with a superintendent in 
each. As these men hold their posts and occupy their 
houses at the philanthropist’s will, and pay no rates 
directly, they can hardly be called Occupiers. Yet they 
have been allowed on the register as Occupiers, and 
their wives have H.O. votes. 

My point is that, in the present confusion, it is 
impossible for country people to know easily, or with 
any degree of certainty, whether they are qualified for 
registration or not. I, in my exalted dignity of Over- 
seer, certainly cannot advise them. What I did do was 
to send to the Registration Officer and ask for a few 
forms of Claim and Objection, so that anybody, 
after looking at the Lists in my possession, or the dupli- 
cate Lists hung up in the church porch, might try his 
or her luck, with perhaps some Overseerly endorsement 
by me of the accuracy of their statements. But no 
course so reasonable can be adopted. ‘‘Any person 
can claim,’’ I am informed, ‘‘ but they are expected to 
appear before the Court and argue their case.’? The 
Court is held, I suppose, in the county city twenty 
miles off. If it be held, as it may or may not be for 
anything I know, not in that city, but in the little place 
to which we have to go from our village to vote, it means 
that, besides losing the best end of a day, those who have 
neither cycles nor cars will have to trudge three miles 
or more there and three miles or more back. “It is 
not the practice,” I am told, ‘‘ to supply Overseers with 
Claim and Objection forms.’’ I am to “‘ refer specific 
cases in which it is proposed to use forms,’’ when “ appro- 
priate forms will be sent.’’ It seems that there are no 
fewer than “‘ eight different forms of Claims and Objec- 
tions.”’ 

It is just as well, perhaps, that I am net to have 
the disentangling of the eight. But what I am to say 
if any villager asks me about his or her vote I cannot 
tell. One thing only I am sure of. A vote of the locality , 
taken on the present register, is taken in conditions in 
which the better-off people have an advantage over the 
weekly wage-earners. The party which has money to 
spend on registration work has it very much its own 
way. 

The thing is worth calling attention to (1) because 
Objections must be in by August 4th and Claims by 
August 10th, and (2) because it is possible that the Local 
Government electorate may have some say in the adminis- 
tration of the proposed Liberal Land Reform measures. 

I fogybear from entering into the question of the 
marking of people on the List as J.s and 8.J.s (Jurors 
and Special Jurors). One step enough for me. 


OVERSEER. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


A T the moment of writing there would seem to be 


not more than one chance in five of an escape 

from the mines crisis. It has been allowed to 
develop until a point has been reached that is ahead 
of the actual danger-point of Black Friday. One could 
guess well enough at the feeling that prevails in Mr. 
Baldwin’s own group in the Cabinet. It would be that 
the mine-owners are the least intelligent section of 
the large-employer class, and that their attitude intensi- 
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fies a great national peril. This is the Prime Minister’s 
great opportunity. If the question be asked, What 
could he do? I submit that one good answer would be 
this: that Mr. Baldwin should act with the moral 
authority that his position gives him; should declare to 
the mine-owners that the present wage-scale must be 
continued for three months, and that by October Ist 
they must be prepared with a national scheme of con- 
sclidation. Failing this, that the Government would 
take it out of their hands. 
* * * 

In this miserable squabble about the cruisers it 
is, as usual, the ‘‘ Morning Post” that carries off 
the honours. That invaluable guide to the secret 
history of affairs proclaims the existence of a two-fold 
conspiracy in the Cabinet: (a) to get rid of Mr. Bridge- 
man, and (/) to bring about another Coalition. The 
idea of the first plot is perhaps the more delightful. A 
Cabinet containing Mr. Amery and Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks could, 1 suppose, think of a plot for any pur- 
pose you like—even to remove Mr. Bridgeman, or, say, 
the Bishop of London or the announcer of 2 LO; but 
who in the world, except Mr. Colvin and his merry men, 
can believe in the survival, or resurrection, of a Coalition 
cave in the Baldwin Cabinet? Try to imagine 
Mr. Churchill or Lord Birkenhead submitting the pro- 
posal to the Earl of Oxford—or should it, perhaps, be to 
Mr. J. H. Thomas? 

* * * 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s candidature for the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow will at least be great fun, and it 
would be refreshing if he could persuade a majority of 
the students to vote for a man of letters on his merits. 
Of course Mr. Chesterton knows that his liberalism will 
be impugned. How could it not be, seeing that his 
thwackings of the party and its leaders have continued 
for the better part of twenty years? Some of us who 
have followed him since the days of the old “ Speaker ”’ 
have always been ready to maintain that in the essential 
quality of his thought and instincts G. K. C. could never 
be anything but a Liberal, no matter how perverse his 
view on any given question. Any other man might take 
refuge at times in the assertion that, whenever he 
diverges from orthodoxy, it is he who is the True 
Liberal. But that way of escape is barred to Mr. Ches- 
terton, who long ago reminded us that if a caller 
obviously not the tax-collector were to describe himself 
as the true tax-collector, we should immediately count 


the spoons. 
+ * + 


In discussions about the merits of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
Literary Supplement, and they are not infrequent, I 
have always taken the affirmative side. A good deal 
of what is said against the Supplement doubtless has 
reason in it, but I hold to the opinion that, under Mr. 
Bruce Richmond’s editorship, the paper has maintained 
a high standard of criticism and of English writing. 
Something, however, is certainly happening to it now. 
In the issue of July 16th you may read a number of 
reviews done in a fashion that would seem to imply the 
incursion of a corps of new contributors who are writing, 
as a hard young critic of the day would put it, with the 
burnt end of a match instead of an honest English pen. 
In an article on Balzac’s psychology I read, 

‘* His honesty of outlook was too inborn in him .. .” 
The following sentences are from a review of two trivial 
eighteenth-century poets lately exhumed: 


“ Both Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas Russell have 
been fairly thoroughly forgotten.” 

‘* But too many men with a touch of the vision and 
the faculty divine were ill in those days for a simple 
physical explanation to satisfy us.” 


And these appear in the notice of a book by an in- 
credible person named Sir Thomas Comyn-Platt: 


“Indeed, but that Sir Thomas assures us in his 
preface that had he known that these letters were ever 
to see ‘the type of day’ he would have taken more 
literary pains, the reader might have credited him with 
a Stevensonian concern for wording and cadence.” 

“He will select some episode—a massacre of Arme- 
nians, for instance—and dramatize it, casting himself 
for some minor réle, such as that of spectator ’”! 


No one, at any rate, would accuse this reviewer of a 
Stevensonian concern. And the second example must 
be nearly the most shocking comment that has found 
its way into the Supplement for several years past. 

* * * 

I turn to a neighbouring column and find an appre- 
ciation of Mauclair’s book on Claude Monet. The 
following passages are fair examples of its style: 

‘* Between the ‘ blonde’ sounding name, the work 
and the reputation of Claude Monet there is a similarity 
which suggests a natural phenomenon: something atmo- 
spheric and pervasive rather than solid and distinct. If 
the liberty may be allowed, it is always with a slight 
surprise that one remembers that Monet is still alive.” 

“Thinking about this one comes upon another 
limitation in the work of Monet, connected with what 
has been pointed out, but, as more intimately connected 
with the actual craft of painting, helping to explain the 
limitations in application to subject-matter. It is that 
the esthetic aims of Monet, of impressionism generally, 
are at some violence to the substance of pigment.”’ 

I can assure the reader that it gives me no pleasure to 
fill so many inches of this Diary with citations such as 
the foregoing. But the ‘‘ Lit. Supp.’’ is an institution. 
It stands before the world as our national literary 
journal. The instructed reading public, obviously, must 
watch over it. 

* * * 

That valuable citizen, Mr. H. R. L. Sheppard, 
deserves our best thanks for the alertness and intelli- 
gence displayed in those enterprises which have given 
to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields a special place as a church 
for the progressive Londoner ; but I should be surprised 
to learn that he is satisfied with the American speakers 
at the midday conferences of last week. Like most 
journalists, I am keenly interested in the stuff and tech- 
nique of public speech, and I would venture the state- 
ment that of these five one only, the minister from Phila- 
delphia who gave a thoughtful and informing address 
on Fundamentalism, to the largest audience of the week, 
did really well for his country. The college-president 
from Ohio who dealt with Prohibition was an extreme 
advocate; the remaining three were merely vague—I 
suspect, deliberately so. American speakers in England 
nowadays have an exceedingly difficult task. They may 
be sure of receiving an entirely cordial and sympathetic 
welcome from English audiences. But there are 
three pieces of advice that ought to be given them. 
First: Avoid the European question, and say little 
(nothing would be better still) about ties of blood or 
ideals in common between ‘‘ the two great branches, 
&c.’’ Second: Resist the temptation to bring in 
** American idealism.’’ Third: Tell the English people 
some positive things about the United States. To the 
mass of our people it is a wholly unknown country ; and, 
roughly speaking, American speakers do not say any- 
thing about its actualities. 

* * * 

The irony of Mr. Baldwin’s appeal for a decisiou 
on Summer Time, for the sake of the dignity of the Com- 
mons of England, was not lost upon the House, and in 
consequence the wilder Scots members got a little more 
sympathy than their plea deserved. The point is that if 
the Prime Minister had let the bill alone, we should have 
had a cool debate and, not improbably, a more sensible 
compromise. The farms, it is plain, must follow the sun 
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as of old, and not the clock. My own strong opinion is 
that for the mass of our people the first Sunday in 
October is too late. It should be the fourth Sunday of 
September. 

* - * 

In the discussion, constantly renewed, as to which 
province of conduct and sentiment has shown, in the 
past half-century, the most striking evidence of change, 
there is for me no difficulty whatever. We must go to 
the province of sexual ethics. Consider the historical 
significance of this incident: On July 16th the Queen of 
England visited the Salvation Army maternity hospital 
in Clapton, made a point of seeing one particular 
ward, and spoke a personal word, not a conventional 
one, to the unmarried girl mothers. 

* * 


I am interested to hear that the Gladstone family 
has not allowed the accusations in the book “ Portraits 
and Criticisms ’’ to pass without notice, but has given 
Mr. Peter Wright an opportunity of defending them. 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“A DIEHARD IN INDIA” 


Str,—Will you kindly allow me to comment briefly on 
the review of my book (“ India as I Knew It”) which appears 
in your issue of the 11th inst. under the above question- 
begging heading? I have no desire to say anything here 
in regard to your reviewer's attack on myself or my adminis- 
tration. He evidently set out with the intention of con- 
demning both with bell, book, and candle, and some who 
read his remarks may consider that his description of me 
as “ a Diehard who does not know what it is to doubt his 
own authority or infallibility”’ might apply even nearer 
home. However, I am entitled to hold my opinions, which 
I have tried to justify by facts and arguments. He is entitled 
to hold his, though he does not support them by any facts 
of his own, and he ignores mine, except for a few quotations 
on which he puts his own interpretation. That is, of course, 
a matter for him—and for you. 

But I emphatically challenge his statements when, to 
support his attack on me, he indulges in a cruel libel on 
the brave and loyal people of the Punjab. He says that 
during the war I “deemed the policy (of raising some half 
a million men for the army) to be necessary and entirely 
right ; some millions of people in the Punjab evidently thought 
it far otherwise.” He goes on to say that my acknowledg- 
ment of what I did in this matter (in response to the personal 
appeal of the King Emperor and of his Government, and the 
solemn pledge of the Punjab Legislative Council in Septem- 
ber, 1914, to serve His Majesty in every form in which their 
assistance might be needed against his enemies) “ goes 
no little way to explaining the nature and extent of the 
unrest which in 1919 made the Punjab the danger-spot of 
the Empire.” 

One does not look for impartiality in a reviewer, but 
one has a right to expect some knowledge of the contents 
of the book he reviews and of well-known and easily accessible 
State and other papers, including recent judicial proceedings, 
dealing with the subject. 

Your reviewer in the above clear suggestion that the 
recruiting campaign in the Punjab was largely responsible 
for the outbreaks of 1919, and antagonized millions of the 
people of the province, is giving stale repetition to gross 
misrepresentations of the attitude of the Punjab peoples, 
circulated in 1919 by the Indian extremists and their friends 
here, which were exposed and-refuted in the most authori- 
tative manner more than five years ago. 

When these statements first appeared in certain papers 
in England and India, in May, 1919, they were at omee 
publicly challenged by the leading Punjabis who had taken 
a prominent part in raising men. The London papers which 
had given publicity to the slanders at once admitted their 
error, and made an honourable amende. The same allega- 
tion was most thoroughly examined by the Hunter Com- 
mittee appointed in 1919 “to investigate the recent dis- 
turbances in Bombay, Dehli, and the Punjab, their causes, 
and the measures taken to cope with them.” 


The Majority Report states (Ch. IX., para. 21):— 


“It has been suggested that the methods of recruiting 
for the army sanctioned by the Punjab Government were 
largely responsible for the unrest in the province previous 
to the outbreaks. In our opinion this proposition is not 
established or well founded. The Punjab during the war 
made very fine recruiting efforts. Recruits were, however, 
mainly obtained from country districts. Comparatively few 
joined the Army from the towns where the disturbances broke 
out. Large numbers (over 100,000) of demotilized men were 
returning to their homes in April, and they do not seem to 
have shown any sympathy with the agitation.’ 

I may explain here, as stated in my book, that out of 
over 1,800 persons convicted in connection with the outbreak 
there were less than ten from the half-million who were 
serving or had served in the Army. The rebellious outbreaks 
were confined to a small seditious section of the urban literati 
and the rabble of some half-a-dozen towns who were under 
their influence. The great masses remained actively loyal. 

Even the Minority Report of the three Indian lawyers, 
who were certainly not disposed to overlook anything repre- 
hensible in the procedure of the Punjab Government, states 
that they are “in general agreement” with this finding of 
the Majority. The Government of India and His Majesty's 
Government came to the same conclusion in 1920. 

Finally, in 1924 the repetition of this gross libel on the 
loyal people of the Punjab and myself by an Indian gentle- 
man led to a libel suit on my part, in which the allegation was 
found (after a hearing which lasted over a month) by a 
British judge and jury to be absolutely unjustified, and the 
man responsible for the libel was cast in heavy damages and 
costs. The whole matter has been dealt with in Chapters 
XVII. and XIX. of my book, which appear to have escaped 
your reviewer’s notice. 

I do not wish to press my own part in the matter; 
my concern is to vindicate the loyal and martial rural popu- 
lation of the Punjab from your reviewer's charge of general 
rebellion. - 

He is evidently a deep admirer of Mr. Gandhi, and I 
would commend to him the following quotation from the pro- 
Gandhi organ (the “Servant’’) of Calcutta, which appears 
at page 368 of my book :— 


‘‘Sir Michael O’Dwyer thus stands vindicated before 
the bar of public opinion in England. He has had justice 
at last at the hands of a British jury. Sir Sankaran Nair 
has paid the penalty of writing a book in haste.” 

If your reviewer had taken the trouble to read Chapter 
XIX. of my book he might have avoided Sir Sankaran Nair’s 
error, and not done a gross injustice to the people of the 
Punjab and its then head. 

Perhaps he, or you on his behalf, will be good enough to 
right that injustice—Yours, &c., 

M. F. O'Dwyer. 

July 14th, 1925. 


[We gladly publish Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s letter, more 
especially as it provides him with an opportunity of quoting 
the passages from the Hunter Committee’s Report. Those 
passages are conclusive upon the important question of the 
alleged connection between tho recruiting policy of the 
Punjab Government and the disturbances of 1919. The 
sentence underlined by Sir Michael in his second paragraph 
was unwarranted, and we express our regret that it should 
have appeared in Tne Nation. 

We must, however, point out that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
is not careful to quote the article accurately. The reviewer 
did not write that Sir Michael’s “ acknowledgment ” of what 
he did in directing the Punjab war effort “goes no little 
way to explaining the nature and extent of the unrest” in 
1919. His comment simply was that Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 
own statement that “the whole machinery of the province 
was concentrated upon providing men for the Army ” would 
lead many people to think so. 

The remaining points of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s letter 
may be briefly dealt with :— 

1. The charge against the reviewer of calculated unfair- 
ness is without justification of any kind. On the other hand, 
the second part of the book furnishes the most impressive 
evidence of the author’s conviction of his own rightness 
throughout. 

2. Sir Michael O’Dwyer says that the reviewer is “ evi- 
dently « deep admirer of Mr. Gandhi.” He has no evidence 
of this. The references to Gandhi in “India as I Knew It” 
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are brief and hostile. The reviewer took up one of these, 
which seemed to him, on the evidence, inaccurate. 

3. Three times over in the course of his letter Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer accuses the reviewer of “ gross injustice ”’ to 
or “ cruel libel ” on the people of the Punjab. The accusation 
is so extraordinary in its remoteness that we leave it to the 
judgment of our readers. Sir Michael O’Dwyer refers to 
the “ reviewer’s charge of general rebellion.” The reviewer 
made no mention whatever of rebellion: the idea is wholly 
in Sir Michael’s own mind. “ India as I Knew It” is 
largely concerned with “ rebellion” in the Punjab, and the 
question of this “ rebellion”’ was a major issue in the lawsuit 
to which Sir Michael refers—Epitor, Tue Nation. ] 


THE PENSIONS BILL DEBATES 


Sir,—Mr. Pethick Lawrence in his letter in Toe Nation 
of July 11th complained of ‘‘ misrepresentation” of the 
conduct of the Labour M.P.s on the Pensions Bill debates. 

I do not wish in any way to represent their most valu- 
able work as either “futile” or “ fatuous,”’ but I do resent 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s assumption that it was owing to 
the criticisms of the official opposition alone that “the 
Minister found it necessary to give way on a considerable 
number of amendments.” 

Mr. Pethick Lawrence mentions the increase in orphans’ 
pensions from 6s. to 7s. 6d.; this was a Liberal amendment 
which the Government accepted. I quote Mr. Chamberlain’s 
words from Hansard :— 

‘*T do recognize that there is a difference between the 
case of the orphan and the case of the children of a widow. 

. . . I would be prepared to meet that by providing that 

instead of. differentiating between the eldest child and the 

other children, I would give the same amount to each child. 

I think the next amendment would carry that out, and if it 

is moved I will accept it.’ 

Major Crawfurd then moved the Liberal amendment. 

On the subject of orphans’ pensions to children removed 
from the custody of the mother, and the still more important 
sub-section to Clause 6, which paid the pension to a “ third 
person ” instead of to the mother, the Labour Party had the 
support of the Liberal Party both in speeches and by votes. 

Surely Mr. Pethick Lawrence would not deny that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s concession last weck on Clause 13 with regard 
to voluntary contributions for wives of uninsured men was 
partly due to Liberal activity then and previously ? 

Fortunately, the withdrawal of the sub-section in Clause 
21 which deprived a woman convicted of an offence (any 
offence) of her pension is an achievement about which both 


the Liberal and Labour Parties can boast with equal fervour. 
The amendment stood in the names of three members of each 
of the two parties, and Mr. Chamberlain stated that he 
looked round in vain for one member to support him from 
any side of the House!—Yours, &c., 
Barpara Buss, 
Parliamentary Secretary. 
Women’s National Liberal Federation. 


“COAL AND OIL 


Sir,—In criticizing certain details in the miners’ case 
in your issue of July 11th you conceded a point which, in 
my opinion, was unnecessary. You took the line that the 
demand for coal was elastic, depending upon price, and you 
conceded a few inches of that line by saying, ‘“‘ undoubtedly, 
the world demand for coal has fallen off for many reasons, 
such as the growing use of oil, which have little or nothing 
to do with price.” 

Your generosity, I think, went too far. As regards 
industrial plants, fuel oil has not displaced coal to any 
great extent, except where it confers special advantages, 
such as in hotels, food factories, and in glass works, and 
except in the United States, which, being the greatest oil 
producers, have never been an economic market for British 
coal. As regards shipping, the figures for oil bunkers still 
look very small beside the figures for coal bunkers. Last 
year in this country only 1,007,900 tons of fuel oil were 
taken as bunkers by ships engaged in foreign trade, as com- 
pared with 17,689,000 tons of coal, although allowance must 
be made for the fact that a ton of oil goes much farther 
than a ton of coal in ship propulsion. The coal bunkering 
trade has certainly been declining, but this may be brought 
about by three causes: first, the condition of trade, which 
may result in ships being laid up; second, the scrapping of 
old coal-burning ships and their replacement by motor ships ; 
third, the conversion of coal-burning ships into oil-burning 
ships. Into the last cause the question of price enters very 
much. The coal industry can always get back its bunkering 
trade by lowering its bunker prices, except in the case of 
passenger steamships, which obtain incalculable advan- 
tages from using oil. As regards the second cause, motor 
ships are rapidly growing in numbers, but are still only a 
tiny proportion of the total world fleet. Clearly, the first 
cause—bad trade and the laying up of coal-burning ships— 
is the one chiefly responsible for the coal bunkering decline. 
As for attributing, as some writers have done, the recent 
increase in miners’ unemployment figures to the growing 
use of oil—this appears to me very fanciful.—Yours, &c., 

EK. H. Davenport. 


WANDER-BIRDS 


By ALDOUS 


darker than their hair, they trudge along the 

dusty roads. They wear shorts; their Tyrolean 
knees are brown. Enormous boots, heavy with nails, 
click metallically over the flagstones of the churches into 
which, conscientious kunstforschers, they penetrate. 
On their backs they carry knapsacks, and in their hands 
sometimes a stick, sometimes a stout umbrella; I have 
even seen them making the ascent of the Viale dei Colli 
at Florence with ice-axes. They are the wander-birds, 
and they come, as their name.(so romantic and applied 
so unironically), their Schillerian name, too manifestly 
proclaims, from Germany. Many of them have walked 
all the way, across the Alps, from Berlin to Taranto 
and back, with no money, living on bread and water, 
sleeping in barns or by the roadside. Adventurous and 
hardy youths! I feel the profoundest admiration for 


F AIR-HAIRED, bare-headed, with faces burned 


them. I even envy them, wishing that I possessed their 
energy, their hardiness. But I do not imitate them. 


“The saints of old,’’ says the hymnologist, ‘‘ went up 
to Heaven 
With sorrow, toil, and pain. 
Lord, unto us may strength be given 
To follow in the train.” 


HUXLEY. 


For me, I confess, even the train has become a means 
of travelling too inconvenient to be much employed. 
I would amend the last two lines of the hymn to ‘‘ Lord, 
unto us may wealth be given to follow in the car.” 
The prayer has been granted—partially, at any rate; 
for whether a ten ‘horse-power Citroen can really be 
called a car is questionable. Owners of Napiers, 
Vauxhalls, Delages, or Voisins would certainly deny it. 
I shall not argue the point. All I claim for the ten 
horse-power Citroen is this: that it works. In a modest 
and unassuming way, not very rapidly, indeed, but 
steadily and reliably, it takes one about. This parti- 
cular specimen has carried us a good many thousand 
miles over the roads of Italy, France, Belgium, and 
Holland ; which, for all who are acquainted with those 
roads, is saying a good deal. 

At this point, if I had any strength of mind, I 
should stop talking about Citroens and return to higher 
themes. But the temptation of talking about cars, 
when one has a car, is quite irresistible. Before I bought 
a Citroen no subject had less interest for me; none, rew, 
has more. I can talk for hours about motors with other 
car-owners. And I am ruthlessly prepared to bore the 
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non-motorist by talking interminably of this delightful 
subject even to him. I waste much precious time read- 
ing the motoring papers, study passionately the news 
from the racing tracks, gravely peruse technical lucu- 
brations which I do not understand. It is a madness, 
but a delightful one. 

The spiritual effects of being a car-owner are not, 
I notice, entirely beneficial. Introspection and the con- 
versation of other motorists have shown me, indeed, that 
car-owning may have the worst effect on the character. 
To begin with, every car-owner is a liar. He cannot 
tell the truth about his machine. He exaggerates his 
speed, the number of miles he goes to the gallon of 
petrol, his prowess as a hilil-climber. In the heat of 
conversation I myself have erred in this respect, more 
than once; and even coolly, with malice aforethought, 
I have given utterance, on this subject, to frigid and 
calculated lies. They do not weigh very heavily on my 
conscience. I am no casuist, but it seems to me that 
a lie which one tells, expecting nobody to believe it, is 
venial. The motorist, like the fisherman, never really 
supposes that his vaunts will be believed. Myself, I 
have long ceased to give the slightest credit to anything 
my fellow-motorists may tell me. My last vestige ef 
confidence was destroyed by the Belgian driver who told 
me that two hours were ample time to allow for the 
journey from Brussels to Ostend; he himself, he 
declared, did it constantly, and never took more. I 
trusted him, and did not consult the road book. If 
I had, I should have found that the distance from 
Brussels to Ostend is something over seventy miles, that 
the road is cobbled all the way, and badly cobbled at 
that, and that one has to pass through three large 
towns and about twenty villages. As it was, we started 
late in the afternoon, and were hopelessly benighted. 
Now, when motorists tell me how long it takes them 
to get from one place to another I add on, according 
to their character, from 30 to 60 per cent. to the figure 
they mention. In this way I reach approximate truth. 

Another horrible sin encouraged by the owning of 
an automobile, particularly of a small automobile, is 
envy. What bitter discontentment fills the mind of 
the 10 h.-p. man as the 40 h.-p. shoots silently past 
him! How fiercely he loathes the owner of the larger 
machine! What envy and covetousness possess him! 
In a flat country one envies less than in a hilly. For 
on the flat even the little car can do quite creditably 
enough to keep up its owner’s self-esteem. It is in a 
mountainous country, like Italy, where the roads are 
constantly running up to two or three thousand feet 
and down again, that the deadly sin of envy really 
flourishes. For there the. little car must abjectly 
acknowledge its littleness. The superiority of 40 h.-p. 
over 10 h.-p. is only too painfully apparent. It was on 
the Mont Cenis that the cup of our humiliation flowed 
over and the blackest envy filled our souls. We had 
started from Turin. For the first thirty miles the road 
is perfectly flat. We rolled along it in very dashing 
style; the smaller Fiats ate our dust. In front of us, 
like an immense uneven wall, the Alps rose suddenly 
out of the plain. Susa lies at the head of a long, flat- 
bottomed valley that leads into the heart of the hills. 
You pass through the town, and then, suddenly, without 
warning, the road begins to climb steeply. It goes on 
climbing without respite for the next fifteen miles. The 
top of the pass is six thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea. The Citroen went into second and remained 
there; slowly we puffed up the long ascent. We had 
gone about a mile when we became aware of a noise 
coming up from the valley, a noise like the noise of 





massed machine-guns. It grew louder and louder. A 
minute later a huge red Alfa Romeo road-racer, looking 
suspiciously like the machine that had just won the 
Grand Prix de |’Europe, roared past at a speed that 
cannot have been less than fifty miles an hour. It was 
evidently being driven by a genius; for, looking up, 
we saw the scarlet monster negotiating turn after 
hairpin turn in the zigzag road above us without once 
abating its speed by one mile an hour. In another 
thirty seconds it was out of sight. The noise of it 
solemnly reverberated among the mountains, like 
thunder. Slowly we puffed on. Half an hour later we 
met the red terror descending; round the corners it 
showed the same disregard for the elementary laws of 
dynamics as it had shown on the way up. We imagined 
that we had seen the last of it. But waiting at the 
Italian Customs house while the officers in charge 
examined our papers—a process which, as at all Custems 
houses, took a very long time—we heard, far off, a 
familiar sound. In a few minutes the sound became 
deafening. Like a huge red rocket, trailing behind it 
a cloud of smoke, the Alfa Romeo passed at the head 
of its white dust. ‘‘ They’re doing hill-climbing tests,”’ 
the soldier on guard explained. We set out once more. 
The Customs house is only half-way up the hill; we 
had another three thousand feet or so before we reached 
the summit. Slowly, on second, we addressed ourselves 
to the ascent. We were only a mile from the Customs 
house when, for the second time, we met the Alfa Romeo 
descending. It disappeared, carrying with it a load of 
hatred, envy, and mixed uncharitableness of every 
variety. 

The road mounted and mounted. We passed through 
the region of pine woods. Around and above us, now, 
the slopes were bare; quite close, among the nearer 
summits, across the valley, were patches of snow. For all 
that the season was summer, the air was uncommonly 
sharp and nipping. A wind blew; in the shade it was 
positively cold. But that did not prevent the car from 
boiling. 

The hospice and the hotels of the Mont Cenis stand 
on the shores of a lake in the middle of a litfle plateau 
that lies, a miracle of flatness, amidst the surrounding 
perpendicularity. Towards the Italian side this shelf 
among the hills ends abruptly in what is nearly a preci- 
pice. For the last four or five hundred feet the road 
leading up to it is terraced out of the rock, and rises 
with uncommon steepness. We were half way up these 


final zigzags, when all at once, bursting with a roar 


round the corner of a bluff that had muffled the sound of 
its approach, the scarlet Alfa Romeo appeared at the 
bottom of the precipice up which we were painfully zig- 
zagging. It came up after us, like a wild beast pursuing 
its prey, bellowing. Just as we reached the top, the 
monster overhauled us, passed, and went racing across 
the plain. Our humiliation was complete. Envy and 
discontent boiled up within us, like the water boiling 
in the radiator of our miserable little machine. “If 
only,’’ we said, “if only we had a real car... .’?’ We 
longed to exchange the passion of envy for the equally 
malignant and un-Christian passions of pride and con- 
tempt, to be those who pass exultantly instead of those 
who are passed. “ Yea, also the heart of the sons of 
men is full of evil, and madness is in their heart while 
they live, and after that they go to the dead.’? When 
we reached the hotel, the Alfa Romeo had turned round 
and was just preparing to begin its third descent. “ It’s 
an ugly-looking car,’’ we said. 

Such are the moral consequences of being the owner 
of a small car. We tried to reason with ourselves. 
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“ After all,’’ we said, “ this little machine has done good 
service. It has taken us over bad roads, up and down 
enormous hills, through a variety of countries. It-has 
taken us, not merely through space, across the face of 
the map, but through time—from epoch to epoch— 
through art, through many languages and customs, 
through philology and anthropology. It has been the 
instrument of great and varied pleasures. It costs little, 
behaves well, its habits are as regular as those of 
Emanuel Kant. In its unpretentious way it is a model 
of virtue.’’ All this we said, and much more; and it 
was comforting. But in the bottom of our hearts envy 
and discontent still lurked, like coiled serpents, ready 
‘to raise their heads the very next time that forty horses 
should pass us on a hill. 

It may be objected that the small-car owner is not 
alone in envying. The wander-birds doing their four 
miles an hour, sweating, up the dusty hill, must envy 
indiscriminately both the ten and the forty horse-power 
man. True, some of them probably do. But it must 
not be forgotten that there are pedestrians who walk 
because they genuinely prefer walking to being carried 
effortlessly along by a machine. In my youth I used 
to try to pretend that I preferred walking to other means 
of locomotion. But I soon found that it was not true. 
For a little time I was one of those hypocrites of country 
heartiness (and they are quite numerous) who tramp and 
drink ale in little inns, because it is the right thing to 
do. In the end, however, I frankly admitted to myself 
and to other people that I was not one of Nature’s 
walkers, that I did not like hearty exercise and discom- 
fort, and did not mean any longer to pretend that 1 
did. But I still have the greatest respect for those who 
do, and I consider that they are probably a superior type 
of humanity to the idle and comfort-loving breed pre 
dominant at the present time. One of the great charms 
of mechanical progress is that it allows us to do every- 
thing quickly, easily, and comfortably. This is very 
agreeable; but I doubt whether it is, morally speaking, 
very healthy. It is not even very healthy for the body. 
It is in the civilized countries, where human beings eat 
most and take least exercise, that cancer is most preva- 
lent. The disease spreads with every fresh expansion of 
Henry Ford’s factories. 

None the less, I prefer to follow in the car. To the 
wander-birds whom we pass on our way, I take off my 
hat. It is a mark of my sincere esteem. But inwardly I 
repeat to myself the words of the Abbot in the Canter- 
bury Tales: “Let Austin have his swink to him 
reserved.’’ 


THE LAST THEATRICAL SEASON 
A NOTHER theatrical season has drawn to a close 


in a blaze of tropic sunshine. What memories 
has the critic ‘‘ shored against the ruins ’’ of 
months spent in the theatre?. What will be his retro- 
spective sensations as, hurling aside his fountain pen, 
he drops his parched limbs into the Baltic, North, or 
Mediterranean seas# Six weeks ahead the weary grind 
will begin again, but at any rate he can realize in his 
own life that a negative can be an active good. For 
six weeks he will not go to the theatre. Nevertheless, 
before he banishes the matter totally from his mind, 
he will let it float back over six months past. The 
English theatre has always had its undertakers and its 
composers of dirges, who can be called in at any moment 
to inter decently the corpse or intone a suitable litany. 
Is it impossible to sing one single joyful note over a 
lively, kicking infant ? 


On the whole, perhaps. Last season seems to have 
been less of a torture than the ones than went before. 
We can hardly claim credit for the Pirandello season. 
Our thanks for that are entirely due to that excellent 
impresario Mr. Cochran. Still, people enjoyed the 
season, and, considering that hardly one theatre-goer in 
a thousand can have understood more than a few words 
of what the actors were saying, the size of the audiences 
reflects well on the inquisitiveness of the London play- 
goer. Diaghileff’s ballet survives its storms and vicissi- 
tudes. It has stopped being a highbrow’s holiday, and is 
now as popular as Layton and Johnstone or Little Tich. 
London sometimes knows what it wants, and what it 
wants is not so bad. A mass of rubbish holds the town, 
it is true, but it is only correct that a huge population 
should be allowed the sustenance it needs. Still, two 
very bad plays, for which I gratuitously prophesied 
disaster, have enjoyed successful runs—‘‘ Iris’’ and 
““ Rain,’’ which shows that a large number of people 
still enjoy ‘‘ strong ” drama as much as ever. More 
characteristic of the season and the public mood have 
been the plays dealing with the sins of society, of which 
‘“‘ Fallen Angels ’’ and ‘‘ Spring Cleaning ’’ have been 
the outstanding examples, plays written by young 
parvenus born themselves without much sense of sin, but 
who realize that the British public still likes its porno- 
graphy thickly gilded with the sugar of a stern morality. 
They are both silly enough little plays, to be sure, but 
people go to the theatre to be amused, and they are 
more amusing and also far shorter than “ TIris,’’ 
which aimed at making a similar appeal to an older 
generation of playgoers. Their kind is a silly kind, 
but they are not bad examples of it. ‘‘ Fallen Angels ”’ 
is, I think, an advance in intelligence upon “ Iris.’ 
Musical Comedy, too, is a defensible form of entertain- 
ment, and ‘‘ No, No, Nanette! ’’ is the most amusing 
as well as the most successful musical comedy of recent 
times. To ‘have filled the Palace Theatre through the 
Dog Days is an achievement of which even the stupidest 
of us might be proud, and ‘‘ No, No, Nanette! ’’ is one 
of the most intelligent of her family. 

“Revue ”’ is a different matter. Here London has 
but little experience and no tradition. In few branches 
of the theatre does London lag further behind Paris. 
*‘ By the Way,’’ ‘‘ Charlot’s Revue,’’ and the later 
versions of ‘‘ The Punch-Bowl ”’ have had the success 
they deserve, but apparently the public can see but 
little difference between them and ‘‘ On with the 
Dance,’’ one of the most pretentious and impossible 
revues of recent years, where endless expenditure and 
serried ranks of “stars’’ failed even to raise the per- 
formance above the commonplace. Still, with time the 
public may learn to distinguish even between good and 
bad revues. 

But, after all, the theatre must be judged by 
artistic standards. There is a “snobisme”’ that adopts 
the standards of the man in the street every whit 
as exasperating as, and far more insincere than, the 
conscious superiority of the professional ‘‘ highbrow.”’ 
What has London seen in this way? The Phenix has 
split in two, and its secession is known as the Renais- 
sance. Such Societies suffer from a vice in their con- 
stitution that seems well-nigh ineradicable. They con- 
sciously make their appeal to a limited public, endowed 
with a keen sense of criticism and a considerable 
knowledge of literature. Such a public naturally 
demands, not any sort of performance of our English 
classics, but decent, intelligent production, and 
this is what it is generally impossible to pro- 
vide owing to the limited time at the disposal 
of the actors otherwise engaged. Occasionally the 
natural genius of the author and the actors has 
pushed the thing through somehow ; witness the Phoenix 
Society’s performance of Otway’s ‘‘ Orphan.’’ But 
many of the productions have been frankly so scrappy 
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that one is sometimes led to wonder if these special 
Societies are really capable of becoming permanent insti- 
tutions, once the novelty of their excellent intentions 
has worn off. Such plays as these Societies act need 
more rehearsal and get less than any others. The Stage 
Society has failed to discover a play really worth the 
acting. 

Mr. J. B. Fagan’s company of young players from 
Oxford thas provided one of the sensations of the season. 
They first of all appeared in Mr. Richard Hughes’s 
very interesting “ Comedy of Good and Evil,’’ which suf- 
fered from a bad Press and absence of publicity. 
Frankly, it did not have the success it deserved, but 
Mr. Fagan, undaunted amid discouraging groans 
from all the Job’s comforters of the theatre, thrust 
‘The Cherry Orchard ’’ down the lollipop-softened 
throats of the Hammersmith public. After a little 
careful nursing the audiences got larger and larger, and 
‘‘The Cherry Orchard’’ is now installed at the 
Royalty Theatre. Then Miss Sybil Arundale went one 
madder still and put on ‘‘ The Wild Duck”’ at the 
Everyman. The success was immediate, and ‘‘ The 
Wild Duck ’’ is now doing well at the St. James’s 
Theatre. Its place at the Everyman has been taken by 
Pirandello’s ‘‘ Henry IV.,’’ and it is only reasonable 
to hope that this play too will follow ‘‘ The Wild Duck ”’ 
to the West End. All this seems to prove that the 
British public likes a good play when it can get it. I 
have had, for my sins, a considerable experience of the 
English theatre, and am growing daily more convinced 
that managers lose far more money searching about for 
rubbish than by putting on masterpieces. It is the 
‘“Guardsmen’’ and the ‘‘ Salome Janes” of this 
world rather than ‘‘ The Wild Ducks’’ and ‘‘ The 
Cherry Orchards’’ that crash straight to ruin. 
“Beggar on Horseback’’ was far from a work of 
genius, but its expressionist freshness gave it a measure 
of success. After all, people do not wish to go on being 
endlessly bored. 

The vice of the English stage seems to me rather to 
be mediocrity of production. Mr. A. E. Filmer has 
produced Pirandello’s ‘‘ Henry IV.’’ in an interesting 
manner at the Everyman, considering his limitation of 
space. But on the whole even the highbrow successes 
have been inadequately produced. Miss Lucille La 
Verne has produced “Sun-Up’’ at the Vaudeville so 
triumphantly that both critics and public have mistaken 
a sentimental melodrama for a masterpiece, and Miss 
Lucille La Verne has reaped the success shedeserves. This 
is by far the best-produced play at the moment remain- 
ing in London, and August visitors should on no account 
miss it. It is a performance that automatically raises 
one’s standards. Otherwise the two best “ productions” 
that I have seen this season have been the work of pro- 
ducers unknown to theatrical managers—i.e., Mr. 
Frank Birch’s production of Mr. Ackerley’s very in- 
teresting realistic play ‘‘ Prisoners of War’’ for the 
Two Hundred Club, and Mr. Alec Penrose’s produc- 
tion of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s fantastic melodrama “ The 
Son of Heaven.’’ Both these producers are gifted with 
a plastic vision and a sense ef movement unknown to 
the pundits of the commercial stage. They are capable 
of visualizing what for lack of a better word I must call 
a mise-en-scéne. Mr. Penrose was greatly assisted by 
the décor (i.e., scenery, dresses, and lighting) of Mr. 
Duncan Grant, a very distinguished artist and a con- 
summate stage decorator, who has to go to Paris to get 
his stage designs accepted. There is no lack of British 
talent, or of a public desire to patronize what is intelli- 
gent. But those at the top of the English theatre are out 
to discourage the artists and to despise the public. This 
1s very unfortunate. For the ears of the public are both 
long and furry, but they are neither so long nor so furry 
as those of our theatrical managers. 


Francis Brrrewu. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


NE of the best ballets in the programme of the 
‘@) Russian dancers at the Coliseum is “ The House 
Party.’’ The scenery and costumes by Marie 
Laurengin are charming. The individual movements in 
the dances are less mimetic than in a good many of the 
more modern ballets, and this, I think, is as it should be. 
There are limits to the powers of human attention, and 
if every movement is not only part of a complicated 
dance but also means something, eye and mind become 
distracted and confused. The dancing in ‘‘ The House 
Party ’’ is very gay and charming. Vera Nemtchinova 
has never been better than she is in the Adagietto, Jeu, 
and Andantino, and the Rag Mazurka of Mme. Sokolova 
and Leon Woizikovsky and Nicolas Zvereff is very beau- 
tiful and amusing. ‘The night I saw this ballet it was 
immediately preceded by one of the best comic 
‘‘ turns ’’ that I have seen for a long time. The Jovers 
are comic musicians, but they are also artists in a par- 
ticular form of humour. The English music-hall has 
developed the art of clowning to an astonishingly high 
point. It is curious, I think, that the standard of the 
music-hall should be so much higher than that of the 
stage. The humour of the ordinary comedy or farce is 
the shoddiest of machine-made stuff, while the Jovers 
can only be compared to the fine, hand-made products 
of genuine artists. 
* * * 

The production of Pirandello’s ‘‘ Henry IV.’”’ by Mr. 
A. E. Filmer at the Everyman Theatre is a very inter- 
esting one, which deserves the support of all playgoers. 
The production is much handicapped by the smallness 
of the stage at Hampstead, which hardly gives Mr. 
Filmer adequate space for his movements or Mr. 
McKnight Kauffer for an effective setting forth of his 
designs. Mr. Ernest Milton, in the title-réle, is less 
slick than Signor Ruggero, but far more imaginative 
and sincere. He shone particularly in the first act, 
but in Act II. he was unable to introduce quite such 
variety or changes of mentality as were within the scope 
of M. Pitoeff in the Paris production. Miss Nancy 
Price as the Countess Matilda was far better in the 
part than any actress I have seen, English, French, or 
Italian. It is to be hoped that the public will give this 
plucky effort adequate support, so that we may soon see 
Mr. Filmer’s production on a proper-sized West-End 
stage. 

* * * 

There is a certain historical fascination about Pro- 
fessor William Rothenstein’s ‘‘ Portraits of the ’Nine- 
ties’’ which are now being shown, alongside the 
Cézannes, at the Leicester Galleries. It is interesting 
to see how they looked in their younger days—Mr. 
George Moore, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Augustus 
John, Mr. Robert Bridges, and a great many other cele- 
brated artistie, literary, dramatic, and political figures. 
The collection seems wonderfully complete: almost all 
the celebrities of the period are here—Swinburne and 
Watts-Dutton, Verlaine, Degas, Rodin, W. H. Hudson, 
Leslie Stephen, Pinero, Lord Morley, Whistler, Zola. 
Professor Rothenstein’s greatest gift is the representa- 
tion of personal appearance, and to some extent char- 
acter, and though most of the drawings are entirely 
uninteresting artistically and many of them extremely 
unattractive, there are yet a few, such as the drawing 
of Mr. Dolmetsch playing on the virginals, and one or 
two of unnamed ‘‘ French Students,’’ which have a cer- 
tain charm and a sensibility of line which in later years 
and with increasing efficiency Professor Rothenstein has 
lost. 
= * * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Monday, July 27. ‘‘ The Little Companion,” at ‘‘Q” 

Theatre. 
Tuesday, July 28. 
Thursday, July 30. 

the Queen’s. 
Friday, July 31. ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ at Stratford- 

on-Avon. Omicron. 


“On ’Change,”’ at the Savoy. 
“The Man from Hong-Kong,” at 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


BEN JONSON 


ERHAPS the new Oxford University Press 
edition of Ben Jonson will do something 
towards restoring one of the greatest of English 

writers to the place which he ought to occupy in the 
estimation and affection of readers. He is less read, I 
should say, than any other classic of equal calibre, and 
even the ‘ highbrows’’ praise him apologetically. 
Despite his immense reputation among his contem- 
poraries, in his own lifetime the chill of neglect touched 
him in his last years, and he fell out of fashion. In the 
ebb and flow of fashion, he has never since that date 
been caught up in an eddy of taste or been lifted, as 
so many old writers are, on a great wave of sudden 
understanding and appreciation. I am inclined to 
think that, if he does not win his deserts to-day, he will 
never win them, that there must be some quality in him, 
invisible to me, which chills the enthusiasm of most 
people. At any rate, I am sure that since the early 
years of the seventeenth century there has never been 
a time at which the “ spirit of the age ” has been more 
in tune with some of the most characteristic things in 
Jonson’s art and outlook. 
* * * 


The first two volumes of the new, complete edition 
have just been published: ‘‘ Ben Jonson,’’ edited by 
C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Vols. I. and II. 
‘‘ The Man and His Work ’’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
42s.). If anything can whet the appetite for Jonson’s 
own works, they should be able to do so. They consist 
of a life and appreciation of him, with appendices con- 
taining contemporary notes and records, including the 
Hawthornden ‘‘ Conversations,’ twenty-two letters, 
some legal and other documents, and an extremely inter- 
esting appendix on the books in Jonson’s library ; 
finally, nearly half the first volume and the whole of 
the second are taken up with detailed introductions to 
the plays and other works. One feels positively ashamed 
to write about such a monument of scholarship as this 
is in a weekly page of journalism. All that one can 
say is that these two volumes are a worthy introduction 
to what will obviously be a magnificent and final edition. 
They aré admirable examples of learning without 
pedantry, for the editors give every fact a knowledge of 
which is necessary or useful for an appreciation of 
Jonson and discuss fully every problem connected with 
his works, and yet they have not, as so many learned 
editors of complete editions have done, loaded and over- 
loaded their edition with critical minutiz, theories, 
hypotheses, the infinitely split straws of historical and 
literary learning. 

* * 

The biographical part of the first volume is parti- 
cularly fascinating. The character of Ben Jonson 
emerges with a clearness and solidity which is itself 
characteristic of the man himself. It seems strange at 
first sight that we should know so much more about 
Jonson than about any of his contemporary writers. The 
great Elizabethans and their lives are really very 
shadowy and vague to us—what do we know save a few 
scrappy ‘“‘facts’’ and a thin, flickering outline of 
“‘ character ’’ in the case of Marlowe, Webster, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, and Shakespeare himself? I should not 
recognize Marlowe, Webster, or Beaumont, if I met one 
of them in the asphodel fields, but I should know Ben 
at once and as much about him as about Keats or Tenny- 
son. Why have we twenty-two letters of Jonson and 


not one of Shakespeare’s? I have not the faintest idea 
of anything which Shakespeare ever said at the ‘‘ Mer- 
maid,’’ but I can almost hear Ben Jonson’s conversa- 
tion at the tavern in Bread Street, or later at the ‘‘ Old 
Devil,’’ including that oft-told, ‘‘ tedious story ’’ of his 


walk to Scotland. 
+ * * 


That is the paradox of his reputation, that he has 
lived on as a personage when he has died as a writer. 
It is partly, of course, the triumph of character. A 
character hewn out of rough rock, intense vitality, im- 
mense robustness—a barbarian and a cultured scholar, a 
brawling bully and a brilliant, witty conversationalist, 
a peddnt and a poet—one of those uncouth, intolerable, 
unrestrained, magnificent, and fascinating Englishmen 
who suddenly appear, imposing themselves upon and 
dominating their age and remaining a tradition, 
a national] monument, for posterity. No one has ever 
excelled Jonson for sheer force and vitality of character. 
You can see it in the exuberance of his writings, even 
more in the astonishing violence of his perpetual 
quarrels. Reading his life, one can hardly fail occa- 
sionally to pause and ask oneself whether after all one 
would have liked to meet this terrible creature who, when 
a soldier in the Low Countries, had challenged an army 
and killed his opponent in single combat; who killed 
Gabriel Spencer the actor in a duel in Hoxton Fields 
beyond Shoreditch; who quarrelled with and beat 
Marston, quarrelled with Dekker, quarrelled with Inigo 
Jones and a multitude of lesser men; who so irritated 
his host at Hawthornden that he has left us this 
character sketch of Jonson, written immediately after 
his departure :— 

“ He is a great lover and praiser of himself, a con- 
temner and Scorner of others, given rather to losse a 
friend, than a Jest, jealous of every word and action of 
those about him (especiallie after drink) which is one 
of the Elements jn which he liveth), a dissembler of ill 
parts which raigne jn him, a bragger of some good that 
he wanteth, thinketh nothing well bot what either he 
himself, or some of his friends and Countrymen hath 
said or done. He is passionately kynde and angry, care- 
lesse either to gaine or keep, Vindicative, but if he be 
well answered, at himself.’ 

* * * 


It would, however, be a great mistake to give too 
much importance to the crudely violent side of Jonson 
or to the natural exasperation of the thin-blooded, 
retiring host when, at the end of the long week-end 
visit, he sat down in the quiet house and thought of his 
formidable, fatiguing, boisterous, and contemptuous 
guest. People who possess Jonson’s passion and vitality 
are always quarrelsome and, on week-end visits, terribly 
fatiguing. But even Drummond notes that he was pas- 
sionately kind as well as angry. To anyone who can 
forgive a man for thinking and feeling passionately, 
Jonson was the best of friends and companions. If any 
proof of the immense charm of his character, other than 
his own works, is wanted, you may find it in the fact, 
rightly insisted upon by the editors of this edition, of 
the extraordinary intimacy between Jonson, in old age, 
and the best of the younger generation. “There is 
nothing,’’ as they say, ‘‘ in literary history quite like 
the institution of the ‘ Tribe of Ben.’”’ And there can 
be no greater testimonial to a great man’s character 
than the fact that the young find it possible, when he 
is old, to treat him as an intimate. 

Lronarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE IDEA OF GREAT POETRY 


Pope. By Lytron Srracuey. (Cambridge University Press, 

23.) 

The Idea of Great Poetry. 

(Secker. 6s.) 

Mr. SrracHEy’s essay on Pope, and Mr. Abercrombie’s 
inquiry into the nature of “ great poetry,” were both designed 
as lectures ; and they both in some degree show the necessary 
defects of work so conceived. The lecture, perhaps even 
more than a play, demands a simplification and a repeti- 
tion of theme (interspersed as often and as brightly as 
possible with colourful quotation) which are a little apt, on 
the printed page, to become tedious or to appear thin. It 
is partly for this reason that Mr. Abercrombie’s theme— 
which is perennially interesting—fails to yield one quite 
the excitement for which one looks. There is a good deal 
of repetition in it, certainly ; and some of the quotation and 
analogy one could well spare. But one’s disappointment 
really goes deeper than that. Modern psychology has put 
us in the habit (for befter or worse) of expecting any inquiry 
into the problem of criticism to take, even if only slightly 
and tentatively, a psychological or sociological form; and 
for this one looks to ‘“ The Idea of Great Poetry’? almost 
in vain. Mr. Abercrombie’s approach to his problem is, in 
fact, largely a literary and logical one. It is well designed, 
extremely intelligent, and always, within limits, interesting. 
But is one, when one has put it down, much better off than 
one was before? Mr. Abercrombie tells us that “ poetry is 
the translation of experience into language ” ; that greatness 
is “richness,” a syneresis of “emotional, sensuous, and 
intellectual’? elements of experience all at once, or “an 
unconfused complexity of rich experience.” From this he 
passes to the suggestion that “length” and an “idea” are 
perhaps essential to greatness in a poem, as making possible 
a formal coherence in a larcér variety; and then to the 
use of the “ person” or “ character” as the most effective 
means of presenting an “idea.” From this he leads us 
persuasively to the “tragic hero,” as perhaps affording the 
best of all mechanisms for greatness in poetry ; and, finally, 
to a very interesting discussicn of the possibilities in the 
poet’s exploitation of his own personality as character— 
Dante being cited as the supreme instance. 

This is excellent, as far as it goes, and so are many of 
Mr. Abercrombie’s incidental points; as, for example, hi 
note on the fact that it is only after one has finished the read- 
ing of a poem that one is aware of its “greatness” or lack 
of greatness. ‘‘ What we have while we are still reading 
a poem is its substance: but a substance which only exists 
for the sake of its eventual form ’’—and therefore “ greatness 
in poetry strictly belongs to form.” That is an interesting 
way of considering the familiar problem of substance v. form, 
or, as Mr. Richards has lately suggested that we call them, 
“value” v. “communication ”; and Mr. Abercrombie does 
a service in thus calling attention to the importance of 
architectonics or whole design, and to the extent to which 
such design is merely the sum of the effective “moments ”’ 
of which the poem is composed. _When he speaks of “ form,” 
therefore, he means something very like “theme”; and 
elsewhere he further defines this cohering force as a revela- 
tion of an “ideal world,” one in which “things are known 
and felt in perfect and satisfying significance.” This is not 
very helpful—it takes one back into a world of verbal 
definitions and synonym-juggling just as ene was beginning 
to be interested. What is significance, for example? Isn’t 
it a pretty vague sort of value to use as cornerstone? Mr. 
Abercrombie suggests that its value lies in the fact that it 
affords us an escape from the “actual” world, in which we 
see too much of mere incoherence and the apparent lawless- 
ness of chance; but everything in a poem, he says, is signi- 
ficant, has its preordained place and purpose—even evil ; 
and our satisfaction lies in thus seeing everything brought 
into an ideal harmony. The difficulty with all this is that 
it amounts to littie more than a series of very skilful, and 
occasionally subtle, paraphrases of truisms and familiar 
theory, admirably schematized, but of which the logic remains 
somehow, bafflingly, of the surface. Perhaps that is a little 
unjust. ‘But one would have followed Mr. Abercrombie 
more willingly if he had anywhere attempted to explore with 
care the psychological factors which underlie his logic, 


By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


and of which his logic has oddly the air of being an 
academic abstraction, glassy and impenetrable. 

Mr. Strachey’s essay on Pope is a brilliant piece of 
propaganda. Pope shares with Dryden the peculiar distinc- 
tion of being a poet whose greatness must, for each new 
generation, be proved again: and he could hardly merit a 
shrewder apologist than Mr. Strachey. There is, of course, 
something arresting in this necessity for repeated apology 
and rediscovery. It is itself a criticism of Pope which can- 
not lightly be waved away. Mr. Strachey does not quite 
face this problem, preferring rather to assert, paradoxically 
and amusingly, that Pope had many, if not all, of the quali- 
ties which critics have denied him: not only his wit, his 
ferocity, and his couplet (which Mr. Strachey terms, in fact, 
his real “ poetic criticism of life”), but also imagination, 
weight, and sensuous beauty. This, of course, within clear 
limits, is true, and Mr. Strachey does well to remind us that 
Pope’s poetry is not the waste of arid artifice which we too 
often suppose it tv be. He sketches admirably the history 
of the English heroic couplet (oddly omitting Chaucer) and 
its evolution in Pope’s hands, bringing out excellently the 
point that Pope made it his contribution to a “ poetic criti- 
cism ” of life simply because it became for him a complete 
way of thinking and feeling, and was perfected to that end : 
the paired rhymes being exactly balanced internally by the 
paired thought. Nevertheless, one’s obstinate doubts of Pope 
will not down, and one has often the feeling that Mr. Strachey 
is a shade too much the apologist, and that his colours are 
now and then a little too high. Not always does he quite 
have the courage of his paradoxes—he makes startling asser- 
tions and then runs from them. It is amusing, but not quite 
exact, to say that the eighteenth century was an age of rigid 
conventions, and was therefore not sceptical. And in sug- 
gesting that the only alternative to artificial verse is bad 
verse Mr. Strachey starts a hare which one regrets he could 
not have pursued. Is it quite enough to say that Pope’s 
couplet is only more artificial than Elizabethan blank verse 
in the sense of having “less resemblance to nature”? One 
feels that the problem is subtler than that, that it involves 
a definition of “artificiality,” or over-preoccupation with 
“form,” which would in the end throw a much-needed light 
not only on the peculiar cases of Dryden and Pope but on 
the whole question of what Mr. Abercrombie calls “ sub- 
stance’ and “form” and Mr. Richards “ valuable experi- 
ence’’ and “communicative efficacy.” Can we say that Pope 
perhaps qualifies for greatness by Mr. Abercrombie’s defini- 
tion? He certainly offers us “an unconfused complexity’ of 
rich experience,” a complete and perfect world ; but what and 
how valuable is the kind of experience he offers? How much 
does it move us? Jn omitting to seek the answer to this 
question, or one something like it, Mr. Abercrombie and 
Mr. Strachey have both missed something essential to their 
respective purposes. And “....no man is so much 
diropirdsropos a8 to compare the philosopher in moving 
with the poet.” 

Conrad AIKEN. 


THE AMERICAN “VIEW-POINT.” 


Definitions. First Series, By H. S. CaAnspy, (Cape. 7s, 6d.) 
Definitions. Second Series. By H. S. CANBy, (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


“M. B. Francxun, Américain célébre, s’est présenté au Roy 
hier; Sa Majesté, avec sa bonté ordinaire, a daigné encour- 
ager ce philosophe en lui faisant quelques honnétetés.” 
This sort of paragraph might have been read in the numer- 
ous French and international gazettes of a hundred and sixty 
years ago; the whirligig of time has transformed the “ cito- 
yens intéressants”’ of the infant republic into stern task- 
masters who have laid most of Europe under tribute for the 
next half century—and then they wonder why we hate them! 
One way of avenging ourselves is by “ deigning to encour- 
age”? American authors by “quelques honnétetés,’’ an un- 
pleasant insult as I myself can testify, having more than 
once been mistakenly reviewed as an American by earnest 
provincial papers. One reviewer “remembering” my 
“ American origins ” felt that I was to be excused from really 
serious criticism. Now I am sure that a tolerant and good- 
natured man like Dr. Canby would understand why a ruined, 
bitter, humiliated Europe takes any and every opportunity 
of scoring off an American ; he will appreciate all the more 
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the effort of a reviewer who 1ttempts not to ‘‘ remember his 
origins ” and not even to offer him “ quelques honnétetés.” 

For Dr. Canby is American in a quiet but extremely 
oppressive way. He is interested in the Americanness of 
Americans and particularly of American literature. His 
articles are filled with a kind of uneasy nationalism. I may 
do him an injustice (and if so, I apologize), but it seems to 
me that Dr. Canby is not so much interested in literature as 
in American literature. He seems to regret the lack of 
American supremacy in letters almost in the spirit of those 
English people who mourn our lost supremacy in sport. Now, 
I have long felt that a great glory of literature and of art 
was that they, like the Roman Catholic Church, knew no 
national boundaries, though they recognize and enjoy national 
flavour. The right spirit, to my view, is that of the English 
soldier who put a copy of Heine in his pocket when he went 
overseas. A man is not a better artist because he belongs 
to one’s own race, or worse because he belongs to another. 
A parallel to this (very usual) American spirit may be found 
in those who are so anxious to establish “ British ’’ music. 
Probably, each is the result of an inferiority complex. And 
surely this longing to excel in everything is unhealthy. 
America 1s supreme in wealth, in morals, in “ standards of 
living,” in polo, in boxing, in baseball, in ice-cream sodas, in 
cinema films, in jazz, in chewing gum, in plumbing, in auto- 
mobiles, in Sunday newspapers, in architecture. How much 
more does Dr. Canby want? 

Well, he would like to make the United States a real 
art civilization—I think I am justified in deducing that from 
his articles. That is certainly a noble ambition which one 
would not wish to hinder. But how does Dr. Canby set about 
attaining this desirable end? In a characteristically Ameri- 
can way, he sets out to convert the crowd. He is not content 
to work upon the youth of Yale, as “Q” works on the youth 
of Cambridge, and through them to a larger audience; Dr. 
Canby must become an editor of a literary paper and a writer 
of editorials. Good as that paper is, excellent as those 
editorials are, one cannot help thinking that Dr. Canby has 
not really helped on his ideal very much. A single article 
from Mr. Edmund Wilson is so much more interesting, stimu- 
lates so much more to thought. 

The truth is, one doubts both Dr. Canby’s literary equip- 
ment and his taste. That is an awful thing to say about 
a Yale professor of English, but is defensible. Of course, 
Dr. Canby may be concealing an immense comparative erudi- 
tion in order to avoid frightening the ‘‘ low-brows” he is 
trying to entice to higher things; but his reading does not 
seem to be both extensive and deep. And what are we to 
think of a taste which prefers Miss Lowell to Mr. Eliot, Mr. 
Sherwood Anderson to Mr. D. H. Lawrence, Mrs. Wharton to 
Mrs. Woolf? The truth is that Dr. Canby always passes 
over or misunderstands that literature which either from 
distinction or originality has a chance of becoming 
“permanent’”’ in favour of—shall we say?—very worthy 
mediocrity. The mentality of his “ Saturday Review ’’ is an 
American counterpart to the “London Mercury”; it has 
just the same kind of “jolly,” well-meant, middle-class 
missing of the point. Heaven forbid that one should despise 
either of these periodicals; they are doubtless most neces- 
sary and do excellent work. But, however mistakenly, one 
does see something beyond, something more essentially 
artistic and more closely in touch with the best thought of 
the age. If I may say so, I do not “sense any reactions ” in 
Dr. Canby to the thought of, say, Eddington and Rivers. 
Now I like Mr. Edmund Wilson precisely because he is 
intensely alive to the importance of this kind of thought, 
which seems to pass Dr. Canby by and to leave him strug- 
gling manfully with modern problems, armed with obsolete 
weapons. One can almost imagine Dr. Canby’s writing 
seriously about the novels of Mr. Hugh Walpole. 

“T shall deeply regret the day,” says Dr. Canby, “ when 
a simple story of honest American manhood winning a 
million and a sparkling, piquant sweetheart lost all power 
to lull my critical faculty and warm my heart.’’ 

That may be all very fine and tolerant and large-minded, 
coming from a don, but it makes me bristle like a hedgehog. 
No, I say, better the most “ morbid” Italian Seicento poet, 
the most indecent French imitator of “ La Pucelle,” than that. 
Suddenly, the vehemence of Mr. Lawrence becomes compre- 
hensible and precious. 


RicHarp ALDINGTON. 


PARNELL 


Parnell. By St, JoHN Erving. 12s. 6d.) 


PaRNELL’s career finds only one close parallel in modern 
history. The tragedy of Ferdinand Lassalle, the last act of 
which was written by George Meredith, contains many of the 
same elements as that of Parnell. In both we have the same 
sudden concentration of purpose upon the problem of 
organizing a revolutionary party ; the same success in uniting 
discordant dispositions by sheer force of character, the same 
discarding of a respected and conservative leader; the same 
meteoric success and personal dominance, suddenly destroyed 
by the swift cross-current of passion leading to failure and 
untimely death. It is natural that Mr. St. John Ervine 
should have seen the dramatic opportunities of such a story 
and determined that his history should also be a drama. 

Mr. St. John Ervine has brought together every element 
which could heighten the effect of his tragedy. We have a 
variety of conflicts leading 1o the startling climax; the con- 
flict between races and aations, the conflict between the 
lovers of peace and believers in force; the jealousy of the 
little which destroys the great, the clash of temperament and 
the decisive personal conflict between passion and political 
purpose. These are the true elements of the drama. But 
in dealing with them Mr, St. John Ervine has so much 
exaggerated the racial element that he has not only done 
much to destroy our confidence in his judgment as a his- 
sorian, but he has also upset the balance of his drama. He 
abuses the “ Celt ” until we are weary. To detest the South 
Irish is not an uncommon state of mind, but to attribute 
their possession of the common attributes of misgoverned 
peoples who have had no opportunity of self-government to 
their Celtic blood is to increase not to dispel a mystery. Has 
Mr. St. John Ervine ever asked an ethnologist, first, what 
peoples are Celts, second, what makes them Celts, and then 
compared the South Irish with other Celts? In truth, we 
understand little about race, and the less we utilize it to 
explain present difficulties of human psychology the less we 
shall foster prejudice. Mr. St. John Ervine is one of those 
who have striven to help clear thought in these years of 
unthinking passion, and it is with a kind of despair that we 
find him adopting this loose and misleading jargon of 
journalism. “ Parnell,’’ he writes, “was of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, the blood of authority and leadership, while his fol- 
lowers were Celts, in whose veins flowed only the blood of 
obedience and submission.” Submission, at least, is a 
curious word to apply to the Irish—Celtic or not. Again, 
after he has himself described how the English murdered an 
Irishman by flogging him upon the stomach until he died, 
why does he find it necessary to explain the existence of an 
Trish cut-throat by reference to “wild beasts issuing from 
the recesses of the Celtic soul”? Why again, in the midst 
of a reasoned arraignment of Mr. Healy for spitting at his 
fallen leader, does he permit himself to add that “ he showed 
then what dark, detestable things are hidden in the Celtic 
soul’? Why is he not content with Mr. Healy’s soul? He, 
at least, may be said to have possessed one, but the discovery 
of national souls is tricky work. A few years ago it was 
popular—and Mr. St. John Ervine did not join in the hunt— 
to find all these ‘dark, detestable things’’ only in the 
Teutonic soul; to-day the Slav soul is their commonest 
rendezvous, and when we are tired of the Germans and 
Russians we have always the Jewish soul to fall back on. It 
becomes more odd still when we remember that in Ireland 
and in every country where Englishmen have been powerful, 
nothing is too “ dark and detestable”’ to be part of the Eng- 
lish soul. The fact seems to be that Celts and Teutons and 
all the other mingled races of men are bloodthirsty and cruel 
when they are afraid of losing illgotten power, or when, 
alternatively, oppression has driven out other elements and 
left room only for the passion of revenge. 

In spite of this constant confusion between human nature 
and Celtic nature, Mr. St. John Ervine has told a fine story. 
He detracts a little from the power of his drama by showing 
us too much of its machinery. He reminds us too often that 
his characters are getting together for the climax, mentions 
the “Sardonic Dramatist” too often, and slows down his 
narrative by telling us that “the drama now gains pace.” 
He is often witty and penetrating, succeeds admirably in 
making us understand Parnell’s complex character, and leaves 
us, as. he should, wondering at his tragedy and asking 
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whether, if the Sardonic Dramatist had been a little Jess 
in the mood he displays to Mr. Thomas Hardy, a solution 
of the Irish problem might not have been found forty years 
ago. Parnell was so nearly successful. He found two 
methods in operation, each of them doomed to failure, and 
each confounding the other. He knew that to be a “ gentle- 
man” and dine and make friends with the English aris- 
tocracy was to foster Fenians in Ireland and make no head- 
way in Engiand. He knew that to join in assassination in 
Ireland was to make decent Irishmen despair, and destroy 
any hope of a Constitutional settlement. He invented the 
intermediate method of obstruction in Parliament and boy- 
cott in Ireland. He brought discipline into the ranks of Irish 
M.P.s and forced them to forget that the House of Commons 
was a good club and remember that they were fighting Eng- 
land by every method short of physical violence. After his 
death England went on being just too late, always offering 
to-day what Ireland would have accepted yesterday, and the 
efforts of many men, of whom the greatest perhaps was 
Parnell, to avoid the methods of vendetta and lynch law, 
were defeated. Parnell made the Irish cause the most urgent 
of English issues, not only because there was no chance of 
governing England while we tried to misgovern Ireland, but 
because he made it a test of the whole Parliamentary system. 
Nothing has done so much to discredit Parliament and make 
men believe that, when the interests of property are really 
at stake, nothing but force will decide the issue, as the 
failure of England to give justice to Ireland until compelled 
by force, and nothing contributed so directly to that decision 
as the fall of Parnell, who, perhaps alone of Irish leaders, 
really understood the issues involved. 
Kinestey Martin. 


DRYDEN AGAIN 


The Character of John Dryden. By ALAN LUBBOCK. 


(Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Dryden. By Davip Nicuout Smits. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue reawakened interest in Dryden spreads. More and more 
it is being realized that the nineteenth century encouraged 
every possible kind of parasitic growth on English literature 
and that some kind of clearing process had to be carried 
out. The interest in Dryden is fundamentally the interest 
in a writer who undertook a similar task two hundred and 
fifty years ago. For nobody seems to have unqualified 
admiration for his actual writimgs. Mr. Saintsbury is per- 
haps the most wholehearted. “His range is enormous, and 
wherever it is deficient, it is possible to see that external 
circumstances had to do with the apparent limitation.” And 
again, “. . . with the exception of Shakespeare the greatest 
poets in different styles are, in the eyes of a sound poetical 
criticism, very much on an equality. Dryden’s peculiar gift, 
in which no poet of any language has surpassed him, is the 
faculty of treating any subject which he does treat poetic- 
ally.” But “external circumstance’’ is scarcely acceptable, 
and to say that a great literary man treats subjects 
poetically is not necessarily to say that he is a great poet. 

Mr. Eliot in his ‘‘ Homage to John Dryden” (Hogarth 
Essays, No. IV.) could not allow himself to finish without 
confessing his sense of the commonplace quality of Dryden’s 
mind. That is the fundamental difficulty. But it is a diffi- 
culty with all the poets of Dryden’s time, and not only in 
England. There was scarcely a great imaginative poet 
anywhere in the West of Europe in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. In England, Vaughan survived until 
1695, but his work belonged to the pre-Restoration period. 
The world had been made safe for poets. And the poets 
were weary of imagination. They left it to the philosophers. 
For an exciting mind one has to turn to, say, Berkeley. 
There is no mental excitement in poetry again until one 
comes to Blake. 

What, then, was Dryden’s achievement? Johnson claimed 
for him “the improvement, perhaps the completion of our 
metre.” Mr. Lubbock adopts an attitude that might be 
described as Neo-Johnsonian. He does not deny that Dryden 
improved, but he points out that “improving an instrument 
means enlarging its scope, not wielding it with greater 
dexterity—an important distinction, if the nature of Dryden’s 
improvements is to be examined.” And he sums up justly, 


“although the language may not have acquired from him 
any quite fresh powers, he at least taught it a sounder 
economy....” That, perhaps, is the last word that the 
present generation of critics will have to say of Dryden’s 
influence on the development of English literature. 

But, nevertheless, delight in Dryden’s writings has 
revived and will probably continue. Ours is a more pessi- 
mistic generation, but it is sophisticated and sceptical 
enough to find pleasure in his sophistication and scepticism. 
If he had a commonplace mind he decorated his common- 
places beautifully. If he refused to soar through the 
empyrean, the world he walked was made of beautiful mate- 
rials. Mr. Lubbock claims that “within the limits he 
found he created a harmony unknown before him.” And he 
had greater power and a wider range than any other poet 
of his time. He had as consciously sophisticated a pictorial 
sense as a Sitwell :— : 


‘*A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged; 
Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, fcr she knew no sin.”’ 


It suggests a picture by Pisanello. 


And then there are such 
things as :— 


‘* Meantime her warlike brother on the seas 
His waving streamers to the winds displays.” 
But he recaptured not only the bright pictorial quality, he 
recaptured also the fine precision of statement that one finds 
in pre-Renaissance Italian writers—in Cavalcanti, for 
instance. He might almost be considered part of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

Mr. Lubbeck rather depreciates Dryden’s criticism. 
“His object is nearly always one of two things, either to 
defend against objections, or to praise with discrimination.” 
It is not “to deduce anything bearing generally on 
esthetics.” That is almost to say it is the criticism of a 
reactionary and a journalist rather than of an artist and 
a philosopher—a reactionary of taste, of course, and a 
journalist of genius, no more and no less. 

Mr. Nichol Smith maintains that ‘‘ when we understand 
Dryden we say that he was greater than any of his works” 
But his little book is an admirable introduction to the study 
of Dryden. It includes selections from the best-known works 
and the essential passages from essays on Dryden by Con- 
greve, Johnson, Scott, Hazlitt, Walter Raleigh, and Mr. 
Saintsbury. 


* “NOLKEJUMSKOI” 


William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, and the Seven 
Years’ War. By the Hon. Evan CHARTERIS, K.C. 
(Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Ir requires some effort to be fair to William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland ; but the effort is worth making. With all 
his defects and limitations he left a deep imprint on the 
political, military, and social life of the eighteenth century, 
and to misunderstand Cumberland is to misunderstand 
much in the history of his time. 

The early Hanoverian period itself is, in many of its 
aspects, singularly unattractive, and it has been Cumber- 
land’s misfortune to stand as a symbol of its most repellent 
features. Coarse in his pleasures, a corpulent and unim- 
passioned Lothario, a martinet in discipline, an unsuccessful 
royal general whose one victory earned him the epithet of 
“ Butcher” and the hatred of all sympathizers with a 
romantic cause—his public and private life alike expose an 
easy target to the satirist. 

In an earlier volume, Mr. Charteris has striven to 
remove the load of obloquy fastened on Cumberland for his 
proceedings after Culloden. His present object is to relieve 
him from responsibility for the dismissal of Pitt in 1757 
and for the Convention of Kloster-Zeven. More broadly, he 
paints for us a picture of Cumberland the man which differs 
widely from the generally accepted portrait. 

It may be said at once that, in the main, Mr. Charteris 
has proved his case. His work is based on a wide and 
thorough study of original documents, and he makes few 
statements for which he cannot produce satisfactory evidence, 
He is, indeed, singularly free from the current mania for 
whitewashing. He neither ignores Cumberland’s failings 
nor palliates them. He has simply made the necessary 
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effort to be fair to a man whose qualities, solid rather than 
brilliant, are less easily appreciated than his defects. 

“Now, Billy, for Flanders!” cried Cumberland’s soldiers 
as he rode down the line after Culloden. That is the measure 
of the man’s achievement. More than any other Hanoverian 
prince he identified himself with Englishmen, and they 
regarded him as an Englishman. MHarsh as was his dis- 
cipline, it was no harsher than the average, and he was 
ahead of his contemporaries in the pride he took in his 
troops and his care for their feeding, clothing, and health. 
His reward was their trust and a familiar liking. 

The bulk of the present volume deals rather with the 
origins of the Seven Years’ War and the preparations for it 
than with the war itself. Cumberland’s own part in the 
struggle was confined to one inglorious campaign, at the head 
of a foreign army. Here Mr. Charteris has completely sue- 
ceeded in his vindication of the Duke. The King’s in- 
structions, which he prints in full, prove conclusively that the 
responsibility both for the disaster and the Convention rests 
on George II. and not on his son. The fact that Cumberland, 
with an ample defence, was content to shoulder the full 
weight of public disapproval and retire into private life, was 
a remarkable tribute to his single-minded loyalty. 

Loyalty to the King and to the interests of England, 
as he saw them, was the mainspring of Cumberland’s public 
life. His vision may have been limited, but he made few 
grave blunders and did much good service. Without a breath 
of inspiration, without the least spark of genius, he stolidly 
performed to the best of his ability his “duty in that station 
of life to which it had pleased Providence to call him.” 

In narrating his career, Mr. Charteris throws some new 
light on both the foreign and the domestic policy of the 
times. He has certainly cleared Cumberland from the charge 
of inveterate hostility to Pitt, though the Duke, a warm 
friend of Fox, can hardly be said to have appreciated Pitt’s 
real greatness. Mr. Charteris has contributed also to the 
more just valuation of Newcastle which is gradually coming 
to the fore. To Newcastle, indeed, he is almost too kind. 
Master as he was of the arts of contemporary diplomacy, 
there was a smallness about the man that made it impossible 
for England to be great under his rule. 

Cumberland’s life, however, was not all war and politics. 
He was the first President of the Jockey Club, and Mr. 
Charteris has contributed a chapter to the history of the 
Turf—especially by establishing, beyond all doubt, the 
parentage of Eclipse. His pages, indeed, are closely packed 
with illuminating sidelights on eighteenth-century life in 
England, and he has the rare merit of presenting the fruits 
of first-hand research in a thoroughly readable and 
interesting form. 


LAWRENCE UNDER THE CAMERA 


With Lawrence in Arabia. By LowELt Tuomas. (Hutch- 
inson, 21s.) 
Mr. Tuomas tells us that Colonel Lawrence has written his 
own story of his Arabian adventures, of which six copies 
exist, printed on a hand-press. One of them he has com- 
mitted to the British Museum Library to be locked up in a 
vault for forty years. Its release would be a godsend, and 
the best purpose a book like Mr. Thomas’s can serve is to 
hasten the event. Colonel Lawrence abhors dimelight, senti- 
mentality, and sensationalism; publicity is his abomina- 
tion. It is painful to think of the effect of this volume on 
him. He may open it, but one may be sure that he will not 
read much of it. The eighteen photographs of “the un- 
crowned king of Arabia’ will be enough to ensure its instant 
fire-death. Mr. Thomas complacently relates how he and lis 
companion, “after using all the artifices that one learns as 
a reporter on a metropolitan newspaper when it is worth 
one’s job to fail to bring back a photograph of the lady 
involved in the latest scandal,’’ manceuvred Lawrence into 
a sitting shot. ‘‘ If you have a Graphlex, and are not stricken 
with paralysis at the critical moment, you can get photo- 
graphs of St. Vitus himself.” Similar traps were laid, but 
with less success, to induce Lawrence to talk about himself. 
Mr. Thomas was unable to draw Lawrence out about his early 
life, and his visit to England, “in the hope of being able to 
learn something concerning his career prior to 1914 which 
might throw a light on the formative period when Destiny 


was preparing him for his important réle,” was equally 
fruitless. He found Lawrence and his family scattered, 
elusive, or uncommunicative. 

Colonel Lawrence is probably the most difficult hero to 
Boswell in history. Mr. Thomas certainly has had no luck 
as a biographer, though he is abundant in legend. His hero 
is staged melodramatically in a fierce limelight. We are 
treated to innumerable adventures and hairbreadth escapes, 
but most of the while the sympathetic reader is held in sus- 
pense about other escapes, barely hinted at—escapes into 
the more glorious privacy which the lark finds in the sky, 
and men of Lawrence’s spirit in the desert. At Oxford 
Lawrence would frequently sleep all day and read through 
the night in order to be alone. Since the war he has found 
one or two bolt-holes where one might have thought he would 
be secure, but publicity’s hounds have scented him out. Our 
sympathy with the quietist becomes the emotional thread 
of the book, of which one of the most tragic scenes is when 
the American correspondents arrive at Akaba with their 
battery of cameras. 

To do Mr. Thomas justice his idolatry is quite genuine ; 
it is the contrast between the theme and its treatment that 
jars. Mr. Thomas has got up his Arabia like a theatrical 
manager staging “Chu Chin Chow.” The style and spirit 
are of The “Daily Megaphone” paragraphist, or of his 
opposite number in New York. Mr. Thomas visits the 
‘“‘ colourful ” Petra, and describes it as “ the Paris or Riviera 
of Arabia” in ancient times. We have references to the 
Arabian Nights, or playfully “ Knights,’ on almost every 
page. The Arab scallywags with whom Lawrence achieved 
the impossible are equally idealized, wonderful fellows, as 
brave as Templars, who scour the desert on camels that trot 
twenty-one miles an hour and gallop up to thirty-two. Yet 
Ibn Saud, as one always knew he could, has eaten them 
all up. 

Here is a story of Lawrence. One day he was riding 
with a single attendant when he was held up by ten Bedouin 
of a hostile tribe. What should he do? Lawrence’s instinct 
never betrayed him. Leaning quietly over his saddle, he 
paralyzes the Sheikh by the most terrible insult one can offer 
a Bedou; then calling to his follower swings off across the 
sand. “The men of Beni-Sakr remained half-bewildered 
until the pair had ridden about a hundred yards. Then 
they recovered their sense and started shooting; but the 
blonde Prince of Mecea galloped over tle nearest ridge and 
escaped. Bullets, by the way, have but little immediate effect 
on a camel that is travelling at twenty miles an hour.’’ Why 
didn’t the Sheikh pursue? one wonders. Lawrence was in 
the middle of a 300-mile trek, and his camel must have 
been tived. And where did Mr. Thomas pick up the story? 
The publishers announce that “Colonel Lawrence is not the 
source from which the facts in this volume were obtained, 
nor is he in any way responsible for its contents.” An 
honest, though no doubt obligatory, admission. 

Mr. Thomas has succeeded in one thing; he has given 
us a clear outline of Lawrence's strategy, though in detail he 
is often inaccurate. We are told that British ships bombarded 
the actual port of Jeddah. Beirut is frequently referred to 
as Beyrouth. Allenby’s forces are described as numerically 
inferior to the Turks; but “ England’s modern Coeur de 
Lion was not in the least dismayed.” The reinforcements 
from Mesopotamia are dismissed as “Indian divisions, 
hitherto untried in war”; nor is there a word about the 
great converging drive up the Tigris. Lawrence with a few 
long-range naval guns “could have blown Medina off the 
map”; we are given the strategical reason for his not 
attempting this; the effect on the Moslem world is not 
hinted at. We can gauge Mr. Thomas’s acquaintance with 
the races and religions of the East from such passages as 
this: ‘Like the cow-worshipping sepoys of India, the 
Bedouin refused to clean their rifles with grease made from 
pork, but because the Mohammedan religion teaches them 
that pork is unclean.”’ 

It is a pity that no scholar or orientalist has given us 
an account of Lawrence and his Arabian campaign. Still, 
as we have said, some good may come out of Mr. Thomas 
after all; a few books of the kind ought to provoke Colonel 
Lawrence to publish his own memoirs. History will then 
confirm the tribute of Auda Abu Tayi. “By the beard of 
the Prophet he seems more than a man.” 

Epmunp CANDLER. 
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MENTAL ACTIVITY 


The Sensory Basis and Structure of Knowledge. By 
Henry J. Watt. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


Psycnotocy of late has fallen on evil days. Unfortunate 
in its disciples, unhappy in its neighbours, discredited by the 
extravagances of some psycho-analysts, it has come increas- 
ingly to be regarded as a realm of wild assertion and half- 
baked theory. That this estimate of psychology, though not 
unnatural, is not always deserved, such a book as Mr. Watt's 
affords evidence which is as rare as it is encouraging. Mr. 
Watt has written a careful and painstaking study of the 
materials out of which mental activity is built up. He 
displays an extensive knowledge of contemporary research, 
is cautious in statement, hesitant in conclusion, and never 
advances a view without carefully marshalling the evidence 
upon which it is based and without indicating whatever facts 
may appear to point in a different direction. 

He is by inclination a psycho-physical parallelist. He 
believes, that is to say, that for every mental event there 
is a corresponding and parallel physical event, and that the 
psychical side of our experience is “determined entirely by 
some regular dependence of sensation upon physiological 
process.” Many of those who have held this view have 
inferred from it the comparative unimportance of psycho- 
logy, on the ground that we have only to discover enough 
about the functioning of our nervous system to be able to 
explain and predict our sensations, our desires, and ulti- 
mately our thoughts. Mr. Watt does not take this view. 
Our psychological experiences are the most direct and 
immediate things we know; it is indeed possible that they 
are all we know, and ‘it is important, therefore, 
to make it” (i.e, the study of mental phenomena) “as 
accurate as possible, so that we may win the best idea of its 
neural counterpart.” Moreover, although it is probably 
true that changes on the two sides (bodily and mental) are 
parallel to one another, we cannot state the formula for 
their interaction, nor can we show “by what rule physical 
energy or quantity is converted into, or is equivalent to, 
mental energy or magnitude.” 

The view advocated by Mr. Watt regards the mind as 
built up out of sensations. In mental experience we can 
distinguish sensations, percepts, and concepts. A percept, 
that is to say, the seeing of a table, as opposed to the sensa- 
tion of a brown patch which is all we actually experience 
when we look at it, is an integration of such sensations ; 
a concept, that is to say, the particular kind of experience 
that occurs when we think of a table, as opposed to seeing 
one, is an integration of percepts. 

What is meant by the word integration? Certainly not 
a mere aggregate or accumulation of the sensations or per- 
cepts which are integrated. When we speak of a percept as 
an integration of sensations what we mean to imply is the 
occurrence of a new experience over and above the sum total 
of the individual experienced sensations, an experience of 
the kind which may be described as giving the quality of 
unity to what would otherwise be a mere bundle of frag- 
mentary isolated experiences. It is this new experience that 
tells us that the sensations of brownness and coolness, which 
we experience when we look at and touch a table, are both 
experiences of the same table. 

We have baldly stated Mr. Watt’s main position without 
paying any acknowledgment to the carefully detailed record 
of experiment on which it is based. In the course of estab- 
lishing his thesis Mr. Watt has occasion to tell us many 
surprising facts about the machinery of sensation. We 
learn, for instance, that heat is the simultaneous excitation 
of warm and cold spots on the same part of the skin (it is 
because the cold spots react more quickly that, for a brief 
instant, very hot water feels exactly the same as very cold 
water); that mingled smells retain their individuality and 
can be separately distinguished in a composite smell, 
although mingled colours merge into an intermediate colour 
which partakes of both (as, for example, red and yellow, 
which when mixed produce orange); and that, in order to 
recognize an object, we must see it neither very often nor 
very seldom, but with moderate frequency. 

Many more facts of the same kind we are told, and there 
is, of course, Mr. Watt’s central position. Yet with the best 
will in the world it is impossible to avoid reflecting how very 
little it all comes to. Even if Mr. Watt’s main thesis be 





true, it is difficult to see its practical importance or to 
respond to its theoretical interest. Science derives beauty 
from its precision, and is capable of practical application ; 
philosophy wins significance from the greatness of the objects 
it studies ; but modern psychology lacks both the precision 
of science and the glamour of philosophy. It is exasperat- 
ingly vague, and it seems only to succeed in avoiding the 
fantastic extravagances of its wild men at the cost of being 
a little trivial and very dull. But this is a reflection upon 
psychology and not upon Mr. Watt, who has written a very 
admirable manual. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“ JoyruLL NEwEes out or THE NEwE FounpE Wortpe,” 
written in Spanish by Nicholas Monardes and Englished by 
John Frampton, Merchant, 1577, with an introduction by 
Stephen Gaselee, is published in “ The Tudor Translations ” 
(Constable. Two vols. 36s.). Monardes was a “ physician 
of Seville,’’ and his book is a description of the medicines of 
the West Indies. 

“The Old Inns of Kent,” by D. C. Maynard (Philip 
Allan, 10s. 6d.), is a pleasant book about Kent, its legends, 
history, and inns. It is illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. 

“The Reformation in Northern England,” by J. S. 
Fletcher (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d), deals with the history of 
the Reformation in the northern counties from 1536 to 1553. 

“The Spirit of Jesus,” by A. F. Winnington Ingram 
(Wells Gardner, 3s. 6d.), contains the Bishop of London’s 
sermons and instructions during the recent Mission. 

A second enlarged edition of ‘“ Smoke,” by Julius B. 
Cohen and Arthur G. Ruston (Arnold, 8s. 6d.), is published. 
This book deals with smoke and the pollution of town air. 
“Phases of Modern Science” (Denny, 3s. 6d.) contains the 
articles of various distinguished scientists contributed to 
the Handbook to the Royal Society’s exhibit at Wembley in 
1924. The Cambridge University Press publish a second 
edition of “The Anthocyanin Pigments of Plants,” by 
Muriel Wheldale Onslow (21s.) 

Two economic books worthy of notice are: “ Inter- 
national Commerce and Economic Theory,” by R. G. Geale 
(King, 6s.), which deals, inter alia, with Reparations, the 
Dawes Report, and the Russian Treaty; ‘The Science of 
Prices,” by John A. Todd (Oxford University Press, 6s.), 
which is a handbook on production, consumption, and value. 

Two books on games or sports are: Cricket,” by 
Gilbert Jessop, in the “ Masters of Sports” series (Harrap, 
2s. 6d.), and “Athletics for Women and Girls,” by S. C. 
Eliott-Lynn (Scott, 2s. 6d.). 

“The Appreciation of Music by Means of the ‘ Pianola’ 
and ‘Duo-Art,’” by Percy A. Scholes (Oxford University 


Press, 5s.), contains a course of lectures delivered at the 
AXolian Hall. 


NOVELS 


The Slave Ship. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a vivid study of the terrible African trade in 
natives during the eightcenth century, by discretion and 
sympathy rendered not too painfully. David Scott, cap- 
tured after Culloden, is transported to Virginia. He 
escapes after some years, swims to a ship at night, and dis- 
covers that the captain is a kinsman involved in the black 
slave traffic. Luckily for our feelings, Captain Bartram is 
known, by his humanity, as “holy.” There are mutinies 
and plagues, but the record is really spiritual, and depicts 
the mental struggle of David, involved unwillingly in that 
nefarious commerce. The visional moods of David, who 
seems “ fey,’’ alternate with insane bouts of drinking—but 
moral and physical violence of mood are set down at curious 
distance. David’s pantheism or natural mysticism strikes 
one as modern ; only once do we see with the contemporary 
eyes of a passing agent of the Society of Friends. The fact, 
therefore, that the most respectable or devout people of the 


IN BRIEF 


By Mary JOHNSTON. (Thornton Butter- 
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century would have been surprised to learn that slavery was 
evil is lost. There is no love interest in the story, and Miss 
Johnston, known by her charming romances, confines herself 
to historic truth and high idea. 

+ * * 


The Cinder Buggy. By GARET GARRETT. (Heinemann, 
7s, 6d.) 

This is a fine example of the American novel of combined 
industrialism and romance; but it is no mere story of mag- 
nates or high financiers succumbing to the tender emotions. 
Mr. Garrett writes with epic imagination and enthusiasm, 
manual knowledge and power, of the terrific, though brief, 
warfare between the iron and steel industries in the last 
century ; and in the lurid light of blast furnaces his charac- 
ters seem dark, gigantic, and allegoric. Enoch, conserva- 
tive, obstinate, is Iron, Aaron, high-tempered, malleable, 
is Steel: masters and partners, their clash of ideas is more 
stirring than their rivalry for the hand of Agnes. The 
elopement, the forced midnight marriage, the death and 
lonely cremation of Enoch in one of his own furnaces, are 
sustained, in their violence, by the dark background of a 
great craft that has descended from the mythic Tubal Cain. 
In rather obvious fashion, the emotional problem is solved 
by the third generation. But it is from the epic description 
of iron-working, “ puddling,’’ of the formation of gigantic 
“ trusts,” and financial drama, that the story derives its 
power and effect. 

* + 
Strange Wheat. By THora SToOwELL. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 


This story can be regarded as a serious counterblast to 
“The Sheik ’’; and in a more didactic century it would 
be called ‘‘A Warning to Young Englishwomen.”’ Fay 
Lorraine, the daughter of a liberal-minded official in Cairo, 
falls in love with Ahmed Bey Khalil, a leader of the 
Egyptian revolutionary party. The wooing and elopement 
are not very convincing, for Miss Stowell is too obviously 
propounding a problem in order to draw the sad moral. In 
fact, on the night before the marriage, poor Fay, who has 
fled to the native quarters, is quickly disillusioned when 
she asks for a hot bath, and romance is doomed. After 
her marriage, Fay discovers a plot of assassination in 
which her wealthy husband is involved, and realizing that 
her father’s life is in danger, informs the police. The story 
becomes poignant and painfully convincing as a study in 
disillusion. As a picture of contemporary unrest in Egypt, 
it is vivid and apparently accurate. Unfortunately, Ahmed 
Bey Khalil quickly reveals himself as a stage villain, with 
an irritating smile, who uses Eastern customs and beliefs 
for his own cynical ends. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Lady Susan. By JANE AUSTEN. 
7s.6d. Limited Edition. 21s.) 
“Lady Susan ”’ was first printed in 1871 in the second 

edition of J. E. Austen-Leigh’s memoir of Jane Austen. 

The MS. from which it was printed is a fair copy in the 

author’s handwriting on paper which bears the watermark of 

1805. It has no title and it is not known how J. E. Austen- 

Leigh came to give it the title of ‘‘ Lady Susan.”’ The edition 

of 1871 is extremely inaccurate, the changes from the original 

being partly deliberate, and partly due to carelessness. 

The new edition, now published by the Clarendon Press, is 

very welcome. It is reprinted from the original MS. which 

has been twice collated. It iss charming little book. 
* + 


(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


The Unpublished and Uncollected Letters of William 
Cowper. Edited by Tuomas Wnriant, (Farncombe, 10s.6d.) 


Mr. Wright is the author of ‘‘ The Life of William 
Cowper,’’ and the editor of the four-volume edition of 
Cowper’s letters, He has now collected thirty-one additional 
letters. They consist of the sixteen letters which Mr. Avenell 
some years ago presented to the Cowper Museum, and of 
some others. A certain number of them have appeared in 
“Notes and Queries.” 

* * * 
Greek Ethical Thought. By Hi~pa D. OAK&.ey. 
5s.) 

This is an excellent volume in “ The Library of Greek 
Thought.’”’ Miss Oakeley has translated extracts to illustrate 
the development of Greek ethics from Homer to Marcus 
Aurelius. Naturally far the greatest amount of space is 
devoted to the great period of Greek philosophical specula- 
tion represented by Plato and Aristotle who, between them, 
occupy 140 out of 220 pages in the book. But Miss Oakeley 
includes the pre-Socratic philosophers and the great drama- 
tists. She contributes herself a short, but helpfal, intro- 
duction. 


(Dent. 























The luxurious Twin-Screw Motor and Sailing Yacht 
“WESTWARD” (2,840 tons) leaves Southampton on 
September 15th for 


A VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD 


A long leisurely nine months’ cruise under sunny skies—a 
voyage, an expedition that will provide unique and happy 
memories for a lifetime—a spacious holiday of a kind rarely 


attainable. , 
PLACES OF CALL 

MADEIRA, WEST INDIES.—Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, Forto Rico, San Domingo, Kingston, 
Jamaica. PANAMA.—Colon, Panama. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.— 
Malpelo, Galapagos, Marquesas, Tuamotu, Society Isles, Cook 
Isles, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia. AUSTRALIA.—Sydney, 
Thursday Island, Melville Bay. EAST INDIES.—Timor, Flores, 
Surabaya, Batavia. INDIAN OCEAN.—Cocos Keeling, Diego 


Garcia, Seychelles. SUEZ.—Aden, Port Said. MEDITER- 
RANEAN.—Malta, Marsala, Elba, Marseilles, Gibraltar, 


Southampton. 
Arriving Southampton June 15th, 1926. 
For Berths available and —— to view the vessel write to-day 
o 


WESTWARD NAVIGATION CoO., 


47, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telephone- Victoria 6454 
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A Valet 


without wages 


By payment of a small 
xed sum you can have 
your clothes cared for and 
kept in perfect condition by 
methods immeasurably superior 
to any that could be employed 
by a personal valet. Our E 
Valet Service is both an economy 
and a luxury. 
We shall be glad to send you detailed 
particulars of this service explaining 
its many advantages and showing how te 
save nearly 50% off our usual charges. 





Head Office and Works; 
Hackney Wick, London, E.9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 
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X Messrs. Hutchinson & Co’s. 


novels 


wonderful new 
7/6 net 











Little Peter 
Vacuum (raza) 


»ANTHONY GIBBS 


“A delightful novel by the son of 
Sir Philip Gibbs . + a singu- 
larly pleasant heroine . . . gives 
considerable promise of good work 
to come.”—‘Daily Graphic. ‘Mr. 
Anthony Gibbs can be congratu- 
lated on making his bow as a 
novelist with a book so fresh and 
bright."—M. Post. 














Off the 
‘Track 
» Sir HENRY JUTA 


“This book should be hailed with 
special interest . . . the thrill- 
ing adventures of the characters 
through an exciting series of epi- 
sodes . . . it is a book of 
mystery, love and intrigue . 

a work of genius. . . Sir Henry's 
great legal knowledge and acumen 
are very apparent.”—South Africa, 











Little 
Tiger 
» ANTHONY HOPE 


“A lesson in the craft of story- 
telling."—Times, ‘The book is full 
of witty epigrams and satirical humour 

+ » provides Sir Anthony with ample 
opportunity for his brilliant pen,’’— 
Daily Mail, “It is impossible to read 
the book without being alternately 
amused and moved... provides most 
admirable entertainment.” —S. Times. 














The Fighting Redhead 4 
WHITMAN CHAMBERS 


A thrilling romance of the West 


Covert 
J.BERNARD MacCARTHY 


The adventures of an Irish outcast 


The Lord of Little Langton 
4y G. B. BURGIN 


Wealth woos romance 








The Whole Story by 
PRINCESS BIBESCO—— 


Sparkling with epigrams (Ready Shortly) 


Dimity Hall by 
MARGARET BAILLIE - SAUNDERS 


“ A piece of really good work ”—Sunday Times 


Soundings (56th Thous.) —4y 
A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


A “best seller” in America, as well as here 





Waters of Fayle by 
CICELY FARMER-—— 


“Interesting and well-written.” —Sco tsman 


Temescal by 
H. H. KNIBBS 


“Cannot fail to appeal.” —eWMorning Post 





The Story of Oscar by 
JOHN AYSCOUGH—— 


“A literary curiosity.”— Observer 





Father Abraham by 
IRVING BACHELLER— 


* Will linger long in the memory.” —Sun, Times 


Moran of Saddle Butte 4 
LYNN GUNNISON 


“ A ‘red-blooded’ story.” —Universe 





MajorDane'sGarden (3rd Ed.) 
by M. F. PERHAM 


‘© A delight to read.” —Ths Daily Mail 








The Seven Sleepers  8y 
FRANCIS BEEDING—— 


(“Asrak’’) “ Most exciting.” —T he Daily eMail 


The Gulf Invisible by 
PATRY WILLIAMS—— 


“ Quite off the beaten track,”"—Aberdeen Press 


Shade of the Moon by 
MAXWELL CARNSON 


“Ts of particular interest,”—eWorning Post 














The Gold Cat 5y3|Bonds of Egypt 4 | The World WeLiveIn sy 
ARTHUR MILLS PATRICK RUSHDEN-—— | ALGERNON CECIL 

** Very exciting and well told.”—Daily News * Fascinating story.”—Dundee Courier “A remarkable book.”—Universe 
The Gates of the Strong 4 | King’s Yellow by| Carla Light (2ndEa) Jy 


NEWMAN HARDING 


“ Very powerful,”—Daily Chronicle 


LEWIS COX 


“A rattling good story,” — Sunday Times 








MAY EDGINTON 


‘Very brightly and amusingly related’—S, Times 





Toby 
PHYLLIS AUSTIN. 


“Great skill . . . observation.”—Times 








The Threshold of Fear 4 
ARTHUR J. REES 


“Cleverly devised theme.—eMorning Post 





In Fear of a Woman sy 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 


“ A strong dramatic interest.""—Daily Chronicle 











Up Hill, 
Down Dale 
» Rden Phillpotts 


“These tales are so equal in their 
humour and humanity, so full of 
sober vitality . . . that it is hardly 
possible to discriminate between 
them. .. . Mr, Phillpotts is at his 
best with. Devon. . - A book worth 
matching (oni its hugely different 
ground) with the Galsworthy 
collection,”—Observer. 











Under the 
Orange T rees 


» Kathlyn Rhodes 


“A new novel by Kathlyn Rhodes 
invariably gives great pleasure to 
a very large number of readers, and 
*Under the Orange Trees,’ like its 
predecessors, contains one of those 
teal human stories which will 


always make their appeal . . . it 
is a dramatic story, told very simply 
and well,”"—Sunday Times, 











‘The Green 
Ray 
» Vance Thompson 


“What happens . . . it would 
be unfair to tell, But it may be 
added that the book is packed with 
thrills and uncanny situations that 
make the story as nearly believable 
as the reader could wish, An 
excellent, well told story.” 
—The Daily Mail. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


GILT-EDGED FIRMNESS—A COMMONWEALTH LOAN AND THE EMBARGO—RUBBER. 


thetic to money than to politics, continues to 

be firm and even cheerful. For the moment we 
are sailing upon the calm waters of easy money. Bill 
rates are weakening. In one instance on Monday some 
three months’ bills were reported to have been sold at 
no better than 4 per cent., whereas the nominal market 
quotation is now 44 per cent. The chief reason for this 
easiness was no doubt the further influx of £1,000,000 
in sovereigns from South Africa, making the net influx 
since the return to gold £7,297,000. Clearly one must 
not rule out the possibility of a reduction in the Bank 
rate to, say, 44 per cent. if the market rate of discount 
continues to fall, but seeing that the inflow of gold has 
been of a special order, the contingency of a lower 
Bank rate must be considered somewhat remote. Apart 
from the gilt-edged market, firmness has been displayed 
by the foreign market, particularly by the European 
Reconstruction Loans. In Home Rails there are further 
signs of bear covering, and if the labour troubles are 
handled effectively there should be a good demand for 
these stocks, some of which are clearly priced too low. 


TT: ‘* gilt-edged ’’ market, being more sympa- 


* * * 


The $75,000,000 Loan, being the portion of the 
£20,000,000 5 per cent. loan of 1945-75 raised by the 
Commonwealth Government of Australia in New York, 
was over-subscribed within a few hours. The £5,000,000 
portion of the same issue raised in London, the pros- 
pectus of which appeared in the Press on Monday, was 
only closed midday on Wednesday. No one seemed 
to know in which centre the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment had been able to secure its money more cheaply. 
There does not appear to be much in it. The issue 
price was 99}. The American expenses of issue amounted 
to 3 per cent. The London expenses are lower, amount- 
ing in all to 2 per cent., but the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment has given a ‘‘ bonus”’ of £1 to the English 
investor by allowing a full six months’ interest on 
January Ist, although the final instalment of 60 per 
cent. is not payable until October Ist. The net prices 
received by the Commonwealth Government are there- 
fore the same, but the English investor has the advan- 
tage in obtaining his stock at 16s. (i.e., the £1 ‘‘ bonus ” 
less the tax) cheaper than the American. The issue 
was, after all, hardly a real test of the respective valua- 
tions of Australian credit in New York and London. 
It was arranged specially between the Bank of England 
and the Commonwealth Government, and we suspect 
that if the Governor of the Bank, in his anxiety to 
protect the sterling-dollar exchange, had not wished to 
deter investors from subscribing to the New York issue, 
the Australian Government would have had to pay more 
dearly for its dollar loan. 

- * * 


We are glad to see that the ‘‘ Times’”’ called 
attention to what has become a conspicuous feature of 
most Colonial loans, the absence in the prospectus of 
any comprehensive and intelligible statement of the 
country’s financial position.” The Commonwealth pros- 
pectus contained a mention of the wholly inadequate 
sinking fund which the Government has to maintain 
under existing laws, but not a word that would enable 
the investor to determine whether Australia has been 
over-borrowing or how Australian credit should compare 
with that of other Colonial borrowers. It is beside the 
mark to suggest that the Commonwealth Government 
might set the fashion in giving full particulars of its 
finances. Long ago New Zealand set a fashion in this 
respect which was quite immaculate, but no other 
Colonial Government thas condescended to imitation. 
What the British investor required, and has not 
obtained, was legislation, say, a clause in the new 


Trustee Act withdrawing Colonial Stocks from the 
Trustee list ynless the respective Governments have 
issued certain prescribed particulars of their finances 
in a public prospectus. 


* * * 


We come back to the unofficial embargo on external 
loans. The disclosure was made, which is usual with 
Australian issues, that the proceeds of the Common- 
wealth loan will be used to repay temporary advances 
in London incurred for development works in Australia. 
This means that our export trades must not look for any 
orders from this issue other than what have already 
been placed as the result of the temporary advances 
made by the banks to the Commonwealth Government. 
What is the use of an embargo which up to the present 
has checked every borrower except the over-borrowers? 
If overseas loans had to be rationed, might not the 
rationing have been conducted with more regard to our 
export trade? And what is the justification of maintain- 
ing this rationing any longer in any form? To main- 
tain it is to do further injury to our export trades. 
We are glad to see that the Midland Bank, in its 
Monthly Review, has declared itself wholly in favour of 
the removal of this embargo. A foreign loan, it 
argues, must sooner or later be reflected in the export 
of British goods, unless the loan is raised to pay the 
interest or repay the principal of loans previously con- 
tracted here. If it is raised to finance purchases here, 
then it involves an immediate export of British goods 
or services: if it is raised to pay interest on or repay the 
principal of a loan contracted elsewhere, then the bor- 
rower must convert his sterling into his original 
creditor’s currency, and the process eventually involves 
an export of British goods or services to pay for the 
necessary foreign currency. Clearly, for the sake of our 
export trades foreign loans should now be encouraged. 


* * * 


Of course, with the present unsatisfactory balance of 
foreign trade, the removal of the embargo on foreign 
loans might easily depress the exchange to gold export 
point, cause gold to flow out, and lead to a general cur- 
tailment of credit. This, indeed, would be the natural 
sequel to the present maladjustment between the internal 
and the external value of sterling if the gold standard were 
worked in accordance with its ordinary rules. But the 
‘* Midland Bank Review ”’ is at least as anxious as the 
Bank of England to avert this result, ‘‘ which cannot 
be contemplated with equanimity in view of the diffi- 
culties under which British trade is already labouring.”’ 
** Some other means,’’ it declares, ‘‘ must be found of 
checking the tendency towards the outflow of gold ” ; 
and it proposes that the credits which have been arranged 
for in New York should be freely used to support the 
exchange. This use of the American credits should 
** precede, not follow, gold exports amd a rise in the 
Bank rate.’’ But what does this policy amount to? 
Essentially it amounts to maintaining the same net 
balance of foreign loans and borrowings as prevails under 
the present practices. By removing the embargo on 
foreign loans we should lend more on long terms all 
over the world ; but we should find the funds for doing 
so by borrowing them from America. Would this trans- 
action really be as beneficial to the export trades as the 
Midland Bank imagines? If all foreign loans are trans- 
lated sooner or later into exports (or diminished imports), 
it is equally true that all borrowings from abroad must 
be translated sooner or later into imports or diminished 
exports; and there is no general presumption that an 
equal increase on both sides of the account of foreign 
—s and lending would benefit the export trades 
at all. 
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FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting was held on 
Wednesday at Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C., Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., presiding. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and a bonus of 24 per cent. free of tax, on the 
ordinary share capital, said that in the midst of the very 
depressing conditions in which the trade of the country was 
being carried on, it was a source of satisfaction to the 
directors to be able to present what he thought might be 
regarded as a comparatively satisfactory balance sheet. It 
was but natural that the company’s profits should show a 
reduction, and those of the shareholders who were in close 
touch with the shipping industry would not be surprised at 
that fact. So far as the profit and loss account was con- 
cerned, the credit balance as the result of the year’s opera- 
tions was £528,742 5s. 4d., which, of course, was arrived at 
after paying all expenses and making provision for taxation. 
As there were no prior charges in the shape of debenture in- 
terest, the total disposable amount, which included the balance 
brought forward from the previous year, amounted to 
£745,379 3s. 2d., and as shown in the accounts, there had 
already been distributed the two half-yearly dividends on 
the preference shares, as well as two dividends at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum upon the ordinary shares. As would 
be seen from the directors’ report, they had thought it 
prudent to transfer £200,000 to depreciation, as, whilst their 
assets were of greater value than the amount at which they 
stood in the books, the steamers and other similar wasting 
assets should, of course, be gradually written off over the 
period of their estimated life. After making these alloca- 
tions they proposéd to distribute a bonus of 24 per cent. to 
ordinary shareholders, which, with the interim dividends 
already paid,would make a total distribution of 7$ per cent. 
per annum, free of income tax. The balance of £187,259 
9s. 1d. would be carried forward to the current year. 

Under the conditions that had prevailed, it was but 
natural that they had not derived a great deal of advantage 
from those of their associated companies which were purely 
ship-owning companies, but other allied undertakings had 
continued to prosper, and these varied ramifications were a 
source of great strength to the company. 

Mr. R. E. Burnett seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 








PROPERTY SALE. 


WITH FOSSESSION. 
By Order of the Trustees of the late W. H. Sale, Esq. 
ATHERSTONE. 
WALKER, BRIGGS & COLBOURNE 
will offer for Sale by Auction at the 
RED LION HOTEL, ATHERSTONE, 
aie WEDNESDAY, JULY 29th, 1925, 


at 3.30 p.m. (Subject to Conditions) 
The Commodious and very attractive Freehold Residential Property 


known as 
ARDEN HILL, 
occupying one of the best positions on the outskirts of the Town 
and in the heart of the Atherstone Hunt, being 14 miles from the 
Kennels, and comprising :—A Very Substantially Built and convenient 


sized 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, 
built in 1860 of Derbyshire & Bathstone with Slate Roof and having 
@ very charming Southern aspect with delightful views of the wooded 
hills to the South of Atherstone, with 
STABLING AND GARAGES, 
Delightful PLEASURE GROUNDS AND GARDENS and 
TWO FIELDS OF RICH OLD PASTURE LAND 
and containing an Area of 10 ACRES 2 ROODS 13 PERCHES. 
For illustrated Farticulars of Sale and all information apply to :— 
A. H. le, Esq., Solicitor, Athersténe, or to the Auctioneers, 
Atherstone and Tamworth. 











INSURANCE & INVESTMENTS. 
A Security which does not Depreciate. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assurance 
is Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 











CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
Sums of £50 and upwards can be po. without expense 
to Lenders, in 6% CORPORATION MORTCACES repayable 
on 4th fae 1930, 1035, 1940; or in the new issue of 
5% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 
1045. ull information can be obtained from the City 
Treasurer, City Hau, Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, 
ow Banker. 








ee CONS TARL A 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF 


JOHN BRIGHT 


By G. M. TREVELYAN. 7/6 net. 


Leonard Woolf in the Nation and Atheneum: 
“A new edition has given me an opportunity of 
enjoying for a second time The Life of John Bright 
which is, I think, one of the best of Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s books.” 








AND 


BY MAIL AND MESSENGER 
By SIR T. COMYN-PLATT. — 10/6 net 


Birmingham Post: “This series of travel love- 
letters .. . are the work of a man of culture, reflec- 
tive power, and a natural epistolary genius.” 


THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR 
By H. C. BYWATER,. Maps. 10/6 net 
Daily News: “ Mr. Hector C. Bywater has described 
vividly the course of an imaginary war between the 
United States and Japan. . .. His wide and expert 
knowledge of naval affairs makes his book a mine 
of valuable information.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE NONA 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 75|- net 
Outlook: “ Mr. Belloc reflects in that incompar- 


able prose of his which has left its mark so deeply 
on the literature of our time.” 


=| ISLES OF ILLUSION 





MTU TUONO NUNC UU 


I 





By “ASTERISK” edited by BOHUN 
LYNCH 5/- net 
Birmingham Post: “ The pictures of island life, 


in their way, are very perfect—racy, vivid, and 
unconventional, the product of a quick mind, at 
odds with its environment.” 


Gum ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.24 
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JULY THE 7s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


GEORGE CURZON. By SIR IAN MALCOLM, K.C.M.G. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STORIES. 


THE NEXT NAVAL CONFERENCE. 

By CAPT. E, ALTHAM, R.N., C.B. 
THE FOX. zs By DOUGLAS GORDON. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


By the REV. T. H. WEIR, D.D. 
WHERE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT FAILS. 


By SIR _W. BEACH THOMAS, K.B.E. 

THE CLASSICS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By SIR FREDERICK G. KENYON, G.B.E., K.C.B. 

RICHARD WAGNER AND THE MUSIC DRAMA. 
By WALTER STARKIE. 
SOME TRUTHS ABOUT “ JOHN INGLESANT.” By W. K. FLEMING. 
THE TRADES UNION REPORT ON RUSSIA. 


By SIR BERNARD FARES, K.B.E. 


THE NATION AND THE LAND. By NOEL SKELTON, M.P. 


A CENTURY OF MEDICAL PROGRESS. 
By SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, K.C.B. 

SOME RECENT BOOKS. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


EEE EE Ie DTT EST TTI ITE 


United Kingdom Provident 
Institution. 


Funds Exceed £14,000,000. 


Chairman: 


The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


The Institution offers highly attractive 
terms to those desiring to provide for 
the INCREASED DEATH DUTIES. 
Write for special Death Duty Prospectus 
to the Secretary, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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In practice, we agree, they would be likely to obtain 
some benefit, and we certainly agree that the embargo 
ought to go; but it is important to appreciate that the 
Midland Bank’s policy would merely substitute for one 
artificial handicap another similar, if less objectionable, 
handicap. Real relief to the export trades can only 
come (failing a boom in gold prices) as the result of 
deflation and @ fall in the internal price-level. (Essen- 
tially, indeed, it is through this process that an increase 
of foreign investment is translated into exports.) The 
Midland Bank recognizes this; but it adds that ‘‘ this 
cannot be a development overnight. It is a protracted 
process to be fostered and ferwarded with the utmost 
care’’; and meanwhile, it argues, “ extraordinary 
means ’’ of amelioration must be considered. Yes, but it 
is not really fostering and forwarding a process to take 
“‘ extraordinary ’’ steps to stave it off. And in view of 
the present plight of the export trades, it is, we think, 
bad policy to persist in this course either by the present 
embargo, or by the alternative device which the Midland 
Bank suggests. 


, 


+ * + 


The rubber market emerged from the carry- 
over scatheless. No doubt brokers had made it 
clear to clients that no carry-over facilities would 
be given in rubber shares except in such leaders 
as Rubber Trust and Anglo-Dutch, but we suspect that 
so far the public has not participated in the boom to 
any large extent. Insiders, that is, men in the rubber 
industry and their financial confréres, have seized upon 
the rapid change in the economic position of the rubber 
industry, but the public at large, which has held rubber 
shares since 1910, is still dubious and suspicious. Doubt- 
less the restriction scheme imparts an element of uncer- 
tainty. We anticipate that an increasingly heavy 
attack will be made on the restriction scheme by British 
manufacturers. Already a violent manifesto has been 
issued by the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 
If the Government is forced to set up, in view of this 
pressure, a Committee of inquiry and the spot price of 
rubber reacts, possibly the public will become nervous 
and a reaction in the share market will follow. This 
will present an admirable opportunity for the insiders 
to pick up shares more cheaply. The economic position 
of the rubber industry cannot be changed overnight by 
speeding up the releases or abolishing the restriction 
scheme altogether. The release for next quarter (sub- 
ject to the maximum export duty of ls. a lb.) of 5,000 
tons of uncouponed rubber, said to be part of the 
6,000 or 7,000 tons of rubber which have lain in stock in 
Singapore for some time, is to be welcomed as affording 
some relief to the short position in spot supplies, but 
it cannot affect the basic situation. The forward 
prices for rubber are likely to be maintained, 
and large profits for the best companies have 
already been assured for the current year, and to a 
certain extent for 1926. Last week we drew attention 
to Grand Central (Ceylon) shares, which have the ad- 
vantage of a free market, by no means common in the 
case of rubber shares. This company has a capital of 
£1,225,000, in £1 Ordinary shares, and last year showed 
a net profit of £63,000. We have little doubt that, in 
common with other well-managed companies, the net 
profit will be at least quadrupled in respect of 1925, and 
it would not be surprising if an interim dividend were 
declared in October. It is when actual results of this 
character are published that we may expect the general 
public to appreciate the metamorphosis achieved by 
American demand and Lord Stevenson. 


YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 


HE following table is designed to show the net 
yield for the leading seourities on the gilt-edged 
market in a more informative way than in the 

usual lista. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 


figure in the last of the three columns that generally 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 


Yield allowing for 
accrued interestand 
loss or profit on 
redemption 


Net after 
deductin, 
Gross Income Tax 
£and, £2. d, 


Openiog 


Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans . ... 11 13 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 12 13 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 10 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) il 


Intermediate Securities— 
5°/, War Loan (1929-47) ... 19 
44°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 17 
Short-dated Securities— 
34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 2 
5°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 14 
4°/, National War Bonds 
(1927) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
(1929) 
54°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
(1 


4}°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1930-32) 
4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1931-33) 
Miscellaneous— 
India 33°/, (1931 or after) 
Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia 43°/, (1940-60) ... 
Sudan 4°/, Gtd.(1950-74)... 
Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 
L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 
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SECURITY - £11,094,132 


EKccidents = Fire = Marine 


The Company transacts, either direct or through 
its Allied Companies, all classes of Insurance 
Business. 


It particularly begs to draw attention to its 
Comprehensive Policy covering in one document 


Loss from Fire, Explosion, Riot, Burglary, 
Accidents to Servants, &c. 
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